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Denaturing the Denominations 
HREE REPRESENTATIVE clergymen, fun- 


damentalist, liberal orthodox, and outright 
liberal, sat together and faced the present state of 
the Protestant church and religion. They had not 
called a council. They happened to meet. One of 
the three had not known the other two. Two ques- 
tions came out of that memorable and quite acci- 
dental visit. The questions are these: 


1. What is the neat great issue which the 
churches must face? 

2. What is the ground of difference among 
the churches, and what is the way out? 


With one accord, and without the least hesita- 
tion, the three men, speaking in many other re- 
spects as those who are very far apart, put their 
fingers on the same spot. The issue to-day—for it 
is not of the future, it is alive and contending now 
—is between fundamentalism and liberalism. The 
old lines between denominations are fading out. 
In the deeps of religious experience and expression 
to-day, it is impossible to arouse any denomina- 
tional zeal in the old sense. It is true in all re- 
spects. In fellowship, the denomination is not 
enough. Even in practical works such an institu- 
tion as the Federal Council of Churches shows 
that the sect as such is respectfully relegated to 
less inclusive enterprise. The alleged exceptions 
to this rule may seem important, as in denomina- 


tional foreign mission work, but as a matter of 


fact the process of denaturing the denominations is 
going on in other lands as rapidly and even more 
necessarily than it is here. 

Christianity is sore bestead in its labors among 
the peoples of other religious origins, and nowhere 
is the strife between liberalism and fundamental- 
ism more intense, more grave, than it is in Japan, 
China, and. India. 
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The peoples of the East are 
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coming into their own. A dawning enlightenment 
among the masses due to the native spokesmen on 
religious matters may be appreciated somewhat by 
the rising tide of political power all the way from 
Bombay to Constantinople. It must always be 
remembered that religion and politics are “two 
aspects of life; to ignore one is to miss the meaning 
of thé other.” They are always interdependent. 
So spoke Lionel Curtis, who knows both religion 
and politics like a master. The attempt longer to 
impose upon the peoples abroad a peculiar kind of 
religion called Christianity, based upon alleged 
miraculous and catastrophic events past or future, 
such as the doctrine of the virgin birth and the 
carnal second coming of Jesus, is regarded by the 
opponents of fundamentalism as futile and destruc- 
tive of the real spiritual and ethical infiuences of | 
the religion of Jesus. 

Twenty years ago Charles Cuthbert Hall, a great 
prophet, saw what was coming, and it is here. He 
went to India and delivered admirable lectures for 
that time on “The Universal Elements in the Chris- 
tian Religion.” By the very title he implied that 
other than universal elements are in Christianity, 
and he endeavored masterfully to resolve the differ- 
ences and consequent aversions by showing the one- 
ness of the pure Christian faith with other, reli- — 
gions, wherever the latter are spiritual and ethical 
in their emphasis. It was a tremendous plea for 
what is now called liberalism. India to-day, it 
may be remarked, is religiously self-conscious. 

In the intervening years foreign mission work 
has gone through its most severe trial. .The in- 
crease of church schools, hospitals, and agricul- 
tural stations is but the positive way of emphasiz- 
ing the corresponding decrease of evangelization 
and sectarian doctrinal teaching. This has been 
and now is the most constant and remarkable phe- 
nomenon among ‘the “heathen.” The signs are that 
foreign mission work in the old proselyting sense 
is passing rapidly away. The recent insistence 
upon their complete independence by Japanese 
liberals in the Unitarian mission in Tokyo, fol- 
lowed by American withdrawal from the field, illus- 
trates what will happen in one time and with great 
strides in all denominations abroad. 

The peoples will take all we send of money and 
education and healing, but our gospel,—well, they - 
are little interested in that; either fundamentalist 
or liberal! The reason is, we have always ap- 
proached them with something that we said in a 
gracious yet paternal way was good for them, and 
when they awoke to the cautions of their rising 
young university men, they felt they had been in- 
sulted and deceived. ¥et the American fundamen: 
talists only last May tried to corral the forces and 
powers of the churches in China, as that astute 
Methodist missionary, Paul Hutchinson, has 
vividly told us, and though they failed they are 
still very strong in their purposes. The division 
of Christianity is wide and deep in the East. 

We have dwelt upon the mission fields because 
that has a larger significance than we believe. The 
conflict between Christianity and Islam, involving 
the whole world, is the world’s great menace to- — = 
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Our religion does not keep peace as it should. 
That is one reason that THe Rueister has pleaded 
for fairness and intelligence in dealing with the 
Turkish situation. Turkey is but a symbol. Great 
Britain is but a symbol. They represent East and 
West, Islam and Christ. The world to-morrow will 
sy either united or further divided according as we 

eet that situation wisely. In our judgment the 
truly liberal Christian position, as President 
Howard Sweetser Bliss of the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirut, Syria, represented it in his person 
and teaching is able to make and keep the peace on 
the whole planet. We believe all mankind will re- 
spond to love, brotherhood, service, freedom, and 
opportunity for progress. These are the essentials. 
Fundamentalism, by denying that these are ele- 
mental things and by stréssing accidental and un- 
provable things, to say the most for them, is sowing 
the seeds of further inevitable schism and strife 
which if successful will destroy the world. 

That fundamentalism is an issue of alarming 
magnitude here in America, no one who knows 
doubts. It now goes up to legislative assemblies 
and threatens politicians if they will not bow to 
their dogmas, by the negative process of throwing 
out of our public school system the teaching of 
evolution because evolution is not Biblical. Only 
last month in West Virginia they organized a 
strong movement and intimidated many legislators. 
They ‘did not carry the vote. Our readers have been 
warned of the strong fundamentalist organization 
throughout the country. 

In tthe group of three ministers, the fundamen- 
talist clergyman said it was perfectly true that the 
fundamentalists are organizing themselves more 
and more strongly, and that they face liberalism 
in alarming numbers in all of the orthodox 
churches. The division is distressing to some of 
them. On the other hand, the liberal minister said 
that the fundamentalists are a great and datgerous 
number, and they must be reckoned with. How? 
After all, as the three agreed, what we seek is the 
unity of all the diverse elements. That was the 
most beautiful thing about this impromptu con- 
ference. We count it gain for unity that we are 


reducing the conflict from a shameful denomina- 


tional scrimmage among, say, 168 sects to a great 
contending between only two opposing ideas and 
forces,—fundamentalism and liberalism. 


What do these two terms mean? What, in 


- other words, is the ground of difference, and what 


is the way out? The three men agreed disagree- 
ment about the Bible is the cause “of the trouble 
which may hasten to disrupt the world. The funda- 
mentalist takes the book as infallible in spiritual 
authority. The liberal takes it precisely as he 
takes any book, on its merits as they are deter- 
mined by scientific scholarship and the highest 
spiritual standards of our time. The fundamen- 
talist says one must believe the book, the liberal 
says the truth shall make you free. The Bible 
is the richest store beyond compare for religion 
and life, says the liberal ; but it must be used 


— with the greatest care or it will damage mind 
; ene soul, 
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The one way, the liberal orthodox minister said, 
in which we may hope to come together, is to get 
representatives of all varieties of opinion about the 
Bible to meet together, and, without hoping to ob- 
tain agreement in every detail, at least to make a 
broad general statement about the spiritual power 
of the book, the right of private interpretation, and 
the purpose of all to follow the defined agreements 
about it, so that the divisions among Christians 
may be healed. We believe such a representative 
body of leaders of every variety of opinion could 
get into communion with God, with the truth, and 
with one another. The true liberal or the funda- 
mentalist cannot expect all men to think alike in 
some things, though in e&sentials he does hope for 
it, and he does pray that they may all feel alike 
and love one another, with all the labor and sacri- 
fice that love implies. There is a sense in which 
all religious people say we believe the Bible. We 
have a positive reverence for it. It is, after all, 
our common text-book. Is not that enough to sug- 
gest what we may do? 

The heart of humanity the world around year ns 
for fellowship and co-operation in the incompar- 
able task of rebuilding shattered, weary, hopeless, 
and wasting men and nations. Does it not seem 
high time for the ministers earnestly to think on 
these things, and by all the power of their spiritual 
simplicity, their common sense, their technical pro- 
ficieney as experts in persuading, winning human 
minds and hearts by the spoken and printed word, 
to go forth with what we know is the universal 
truth in Jesus? 

As these three men reluctantly parted, one of 
them said: “I often wonder what the Lord Christ 
thinks of me. What does he say about our sects, 
our divisions, onr quarrels? And what does he 
say to us three, who have had a rare hour speaking 
our minds and giving our very beings to the things 
which make us feel we are brethren and that we 
must find a new way to restore religion to its unity 
and the churches to their redeeming and overcom- 
ing power?” With one accord they all felt that 
they had been very near the Kingdom. What does 


the reader think? 


Note 


At the Safety Week Parade, held recently in 
Washington, D.C., a tablet was conspicuously dis- 
played at the entrance of the District of Columbia 
Building, bearing the following inscription: “Dedi- 
cated to the memory of the ninety-seven children 
sacrificed by accident in 1921.” The object of 
that inscription was to remind drivers of. trucks 
and automobiles that the life of a child is of more 
consequence than the saving of a few moments of 
time in transit. As soon as every: driver of 
a motor vehicle will train himself to be cautious, 
and alert to avoid accidents, the present long, piti- 
ful list of children crippled and ‘killed will appre- 
ciably lessen. If the driver will not practice cau- 
tion voluntarily, he should be deprived of his right 
to operate at all. The law should not wait until he 
becomes involved in an accident before it punishes 
him. 
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— Britain Faces the Problem of the Ruhr 


At the reassembling of Parliament on 
February 13, Great Britain defined her 
attitude, and emphasized the difficulties, 
on the problem of the Ruhr and the 
events that have developed from it or 
threaten to eventuate in the course of the 
progress of General Degoutte through the 
territory of a disarmed Germany. It was 
made clear, both in King George's address 
from the throne and in Premier Bonar 
Law’s speech whieh followed it, that 
Great Britain has no desire to add to the 
difficulties that confront her 
ally, France, and that she is 
animated by a sincere desire 
to maintain the alliance which 
produced such stupendous re- 
sults during the war. ‘The 
King’s speech was confined, so 
far as the Ruhr is concerned, 
to a declaration of the Gov- 
ernment’s purpose to stick by 
the alliance—but the possi- 
bility that this course might 
prove impracticable was indi- 
cated by the Premier. The 
practical application of this 
friendly policy was touched 
upon by Premier Bonar Law 
as involving in a _ pressing 
wwanner the retention of the 
British occupational troops in 
the Cologne area. The Pre- 
mier made no attempt to con- 
ceal the dangers that threaten 
the continued existence of the 
alliance. The withdrawal of 
the British troops from Ger- 
many would be a great mis- 
fortune, said the statesman of 
Great Britain, for that would 
mean the end of the Entente. 

Three days after Great Brit- 
ain’s desire to maintain the 
alliance had been solemnly de- 
clared by the British Sov- 
ereign and his Premier, the 
Government’s purpose was put 
sharply to the test by the 
arrival in London of M. le 
Troequer, French Minister of 
Public Works, and General 
‘Payot, the chief authority on communica- 
tions of the French Army, on an urgent 
mission. That mission was to obtain Brit- 
ish consent to the request of France for the 
right of transit over all the main railways 
of the Cologne area, for the purpose of 
transporting coal and other mineral com- 
modities from the Ruhr region, as well 
as supplies. This consent is regarded by 
the French as essential, and a glance at 
the map will show why it is so regarded. 
The British conferees, with Mr. Bonar 
Law at their head, were prepared to make 
concessions to their French colleagues. 
They were prepared to grant the use of 
one line of railway to the French and 
control of a six-mile strip in one corner 
of the British area of occupation. There 
are indications that they were willing to 
compromise by means of more extensive 
concessions, and the dispatches from Lon- 
don that M. le Trocquer was inclined to 


propose a compromise that might have 
proved acceptable to the British Govern- 
ment. However, General Payot’s attitude 
proved uncompromising. What the au- 
thority on French military transportation 
wanted was the use of all the main lines 
passing through the Cologne area. A tele- 
gram from M. Poincaré to M. le Troecquer 
in the midst of the negotiations showed 
that the French Premier was of the opin- 
ion expressed by the military member of 
the mission. Consequently the conference 


Keystone Photograph 
KING GEORGE OF ENGLAND 


Who says it is the purpose of the government to stand by 
the alliance that won the war 


between the two Frenchmen, on the one 
side, and Premier Bonar Law, Foreign 
Secretary Curzon, and War Secretary 
Derby “broke down after a ninety-minute 
discussion,” as a special cable message to 
one New York newspaper put it. Despite 
this account of the result of the confer- 
ence, a dispatch from Paris on Feb- 
ruary 17 told of the “complete satisfac- 
tion’ in French official circles with the 
concessions obtained from the British 
Government—the original concession. 
The British press reflects the opinion 
that the French would much rather have 
the room of the English than their com- 
pany in the Cologne area. The impression 
is growing in London that in the near 
future the French will find ways to con- 
vince the English that their most practi- 
cable course is withdrawal from the 
Cologne area, where they find the contin- 
ued presence of British troops irksome. 


The opinion in the highest British circles 
that France has adopted a perilous and 
unprofitable course in the Ruhr was point- 
edly defined by Premier Bonar Law in his 
speech at the opening of Parliament. On 
this head the Prime Minister declared: “I 
am bound to say, as a sincere friend of 
France, that I do not see how the French 
are going to get what they want. I fear 
the result of occupying the Ruhr and 
the left. bank of the Rhine has been 
to intensify the feeling of the German 
nation and that danger will 
come later. We still have our 
troops on the Rhine. I don’t 
know whether it will be pos- 
sible for them to remain there 
long. While our troops remain 
we are in touch with the situ- 
ation and have the chance of 
a say in the control of it.” 
Apart from the difficulty 
that has developed between 
France and her great ally, 
Great Britain, the current 
complications which France is 
theeting in her course are re- 
vealed by such glimpses of the 
occupation of the Ruhr as are 
afforded by the growing rest- 
lessness of the population, 
curbed by a display of foree; 
by the recent decrees remoy- 
ing German civil officials en 
masse, by a general boycotting 
of the French by hotels, by 
restaurants, and by trades- 
men; by the exclusion of Ger- 
man 
the Ruhr, and by such para- 
graphs from the scene of the 
“trench warfare” as.this, from 
Essen: “Waiters at the Hotel 
Handelshof refused to serve 
dinner to the numerous French 
officers who had been eating 
there. The French left, but 
returned a few minutes later 
with a detail of troops. The 
soldiers were ordered to fix 
bayonets and clear out the sev- 


eral hundred German guests. | 


In the confusion that ensued, glasses flew 
and tables and chairs were overturned. 
The fleeing guests, tumbling over each 
other, were met at the door by French 
officers, who whipped and tripped them 
as they tried to reach the street, leaving 
their hats and coats behind. Outside, a 
crowd of thousands had gathered, and 
when the confusion was at its height, 
every one shouting frantically, the French 
fired several blank cartridges. Then or- 
ders were given for the troops to clear 
the streets, using bayonets if necessary.” 
On the other hand, official and semi- 
official reports from General Degoutte in- 
dicate that all is going on normally in the 
Ruhr. But, blank cartridges having been 
fired at Essen as in other places, there are 
friends in France who are asking them- 
selves, “When will the French find it nec- 
essary to use loaded instead of blank car- 
tridges, and what will be the result?” s. 1. 


ee oe. 
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Reformers Who Know Their Business 


: 


There are Two Ways of eating Ice-cream 


Foreword 


One of the sanest and surest agencies in the country for 
social improvement through lawmaking is the Massachu- 
setts Civic League. It is such am interesting body of 
people. We give herewith the substance of the recent 
annual address of the president, Mr. Joseph Lee, who, by 

_ the way, is the highest type of democratic citizen, a@ man 
of great wisdom, simplicity, graciousness, and tenacity. 
He is one of the most eminent figures in practical social 
work in America, noted for actual accomplishment before 
legislators, and highly esteemed for his engaging qualities 
in winning able and willing co-workers to noble causes. 

THE Recistrer is interested not in the fact that the 
League belongs to a particular State, but rather that it 

. Sets an example for all States and all good people. It 
makes of reform a great service and commands unstinted 
respect for reformers. That’s something! 

Following Mr. Lee’s address, we offer a specimen of 
publicity—vhich is straight propaganda for the League's 
present fight for the classifying of prisoners who, thanks 
to the State, now live in utterly vicious disregard of the 
differences between, say, the mere youth new in wrong- 
doing and the hardened criminal. 


“Don’t Tie on the Flowers, Water the Plant” 
JOSEPH LEE 


YHE BUSINESS of the Massachusetts Civic League is to 
do the obvious things that everybody knows ought to 
be done but that nobody does and that won't get done 

unless somebody makes a business of looking after them. 
What it does is to focus on particular legislative measures 
the moral purpose which exists in solution throughout the 
whole community. There are thousands of idealists working 
away at their official jobs or their private business who could 
govern this State if their moral power could be brought to 
bear. The League serves as a burning glass to bring this 
moral power to focus on a given piece of legislation. It pools 
all the little pieces of time, even a few minutes here and there, 
that the different public-spirited citizens can give, and makes 
them effective,—so effective that hitherto they have generally 
won against the special-interest persons who are always on 
the job. : : : 
The next point is that the League goes in for fundamental 
things, especially preventive. Its motto is: “Don’t tie on the 
flowers, water the plant,” and a large part of its work, from 
playgrounds and wider use of school-buildings to annual tests 
of sight and hearing in the public schools, has been educational. 
Thirdly, the League chooses the sort of legislation that can 
be passed. I always think of this principle in connection with 


ice-cream. I hate ice-cream that is frozen, and I used to think 


that the remedy was to make a central attack upon the mass, 
but I have found out that the way to do is to work around the 
edges that are already melted, and that if you keep eating the 
méited part you can eat the whole without ever coming to 
what is frozen. 

Of course we have had fights. We are in quite a fight now, 
to substitute the classification and training of prisoners to be 
useful citizens, under a unified system, for the inevitable idle- 
ness and eyil associations of the present methods. Special in- 
terests and interested officials often put up a stiff defense. 
But I don’t think we haye ever had a fight in which the 
opinion of disinterested citizens was not with us except 
when we have failed in our advertising. One evidence is that 
all the legislation passed through the efforts of the League— 
and there must be as many as fifty of its bills that are now 


law—has been exempt from attack except the building laws, 


against which some architect who wants to build bad tenement- 
ouses occasionally makes an effort, hitherto almost uniformly 


successful. 
Also it is part of our job to follow up the laws we have 


secured, but this is not so universally necessary as is generally 
supposed. When we got the bill through creating the Board 
of Insanity and enlarging the powers of the Board of Charity, 
now the Department of Public Welfare, those laws were as a 
inatter of course carried out and have been of great benefit 
without our help. 

Then there is the law that you hitch to a live wire (I always 
claim we invented that phrase), meaning to a profession which 
is necessarily engaged in the subject-matter of the law and 
will not see it slighted—like the teaching profession, the medi- 
cal profession, and the nursing profession in the case of medi- 
cal inspection in the public schools. It will be said our medical 
inspection is not yet entirely effective, and it isn’t, but it is 
inevitably getting so. The very wrath of the doctors against 
its ineffectiveness is conclusive evidence on that point. Do- 
nothing-ism cannot stand forever against organized profes- 
sional conscience. 

Finally, there are the laws that do need pushing, notably 
the playground and recreation laws. Something happens under 
these in any case, but to get them effectively carried out, it 
is necessary to get live people in each community on the job. 

It wasn’t until after we were going some time that it came 
to me what Lincoln meant by “the plain people.” It was not 
that they were especially plain, but that they were just folks, 
mere citizens, not representatives of official or private in- 
terest, and having only the citizens’ or public-welfare point of 
view. It is as counsel for these, to make their voice articulate 
and controlling, that the League exists. 


Following is the sort of presentation of facts that, once 
they get into the people's heads,—in case the heads are fer- 
tile-—begin to grow into sentiment, then conviction and 
action! 


The Sensitive with the Shameless, 
All are Thrown Together 


Did you ever stand by the prison door of a house of cor- 
rection or jail and count the number of times it swung to 
and fro in the course of a year, and the number of persons 
who pass through it? No, nobody ever did it; but we know 
what the result would have been, for a record is kept. 

The gate has a double function. It swings to admit men, 
and to let men out. What kind of men are admitted, or, to use 
the legal word, “committed”? Presumably bad men, but 
not certainly. They have done bad things, but that is not a 
proof that they are bad men. Some very good men do bad 
things. The bad things are of all kinds. They are called 
“crimes”—against the person, against property, against so- 
ciety and good order. Persons are committed to prison that 
they may be “corrected.” The older laws said that men might 
be released “when that purpose had been accomplished,” but 
that is not now required; the judge fixes in advance the time 
of release, and a man is released when the judge says so—re- 
gardless of his fitness, i 

The doors of our jails and houses of correction swung in- 
ward 6,605 times in 1921, to admit men who were candidates 
for “correction”! They swung outward about the same num- 
per of times. Between the two movements, what had hap- 
pened to these 6,605 men? They had been convicted of all 
kinds of offenses—assaults (396), homicide (15), burglary, 
larceny, malicious mischief, ete. They had been guilty of 
offenses against chastity, decency, and morality (248), drunken- 
ness (2,692), being tramps (241), etc. / 

What was the “corrective” treatment? They were bad in 
different ways, but all were dealt with in the same way—three 
meals a day, 4 comfortable bed, and ample clothing. But what 
to cure the badness? Nothing. They were thrown together 
in the most intimate association. We warn our children to 
“keep out of bad company,” but when the State takes con- 
trol of these men, no matter how young they may be, it forces 
them into the very worst associations. 2,972 were beginners ; 
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3,093 had been there before. The door swung outward too 
soon; they had not been “corrected.” They came back for 
further correction. 2,091 of them had been there from one 
to five times; 3,974 of them from six to one hundred times 
before! As houses of “correction,” these institutions do not 
seem to have been very successful. Why should they be, when 
nothing is done but to house and clothe and feed them? 

And the first-comers are compelled to associate with those 
who have been there a hundred times,—the drunkard with 
the robber, the chaste with the vile, the boy of sixteen with 
the habitual old offender, the accidental offender with the 
professional and habitual criminal. And all are treated ex- 
actly alike. What wonder that more than one-half come 
again? Yet that is:the Massachusetts way! 

And it is more than a hundred years old! 

The evil is clear. Governor Cox thinks the system should 
be changed. He would classify prisoners, would separate the 
beginners in crime from the expert lawbreakers, the sensitive 
from the shameless. He would have those who lack education 
put where they can get it, those whose hands are unskilled 


put where they can acquire skill, those who have been idle | 
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taught to be industrious, those who are mentally defective 


put where they can be developed and trained as far as is. 


possible. ' 


With this in view he would have every prisoner studied, if — 
his term of imprisonment warrants it, that he may be dealt 


with intelligently. We classify the sick and the insane with 
good results; we should classify lawbreakers. The treatment 
given the habitual burglar will not “correct” the petty offender 


whose wrongdoing is due to his weakness rather than to his — 
Expert judgment of individual offenders, and | 
power of transfer which will secure homogeneousness of a 


wickedness. 


prison’s population, are necessary. 

The first obstacle to Governor Cox’s plan is inertia. We have 
always done the other way. Why change, no matter how bad 
the results may be? This inertia is supplemented by the 


active efforts of men who have a personal interest in main- © 


taining present conditions. To overcome these two obstacles, 
those who desire progress must become active in their 
demand for new methods. The opponents of a change depend 
upon the indifference of good people. Indifference to such 
an evil should not exist. 
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China Between Two ere : 


One is Japan, the Other America, says Bertrand Russell 


To a Westerner looking for a sympa- 
thetic and reliable presentation of the 
much-diseussed Far Eastern question the 
reviewer commends “The Problem of 
China,’* written with the charm of an 
enthusiastic scholar and well-trained lit- 
térateuwr. While it deals in large measure 
with China and her problems, it discusses 
in a thorough and, on the whole, fair 
fashion the motives and activities of 
present-day Japan. And for the American 
who is willing to be told what his com- 
rades are really about in the Orient, as 
well as what the latter thinks of America, 
it is a challenging book. 

The author, the well-known champion 
of social emancipation, for the year 1921 
filled a chair of Philosophy in the Gov- 
ernment University of Peking. This book 
is a record of his observations and reflec- 
tions upon the situation in China as it 
appealed to him. His long journey 
through Russia, by way of which he 
entered China, while it deepened his sym- 
pathies for the peasant, seems to have 
crippled whatever enthusiasm he may 
have for official Bolshevism. Ignored and 
discredited by the foreign missionary ele- 
ment in Peking, and forbidden by Tokyo 
to hold any public meetings or make any 
addresses, he was yet hailed by the univer- 
sity elements in both countries as the 
spokesman of a new social order. In fact, 
no greater compliment can be paid a 
scholar in the Island Hmpire than to be 
referred to as “The Bertrand Russell of 
Japan.” 

Writing from the familiar Russellian 
point of view, the author finds much in 
China to be hopeful of, to wit, the ab- 
sence of capitalism and industrialism. 


*THH PROBLEM OF CHINA. By Bertrand Rus- 
sell. New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 


JOHN DAY 


Japan Mission, Tokyo, 1920-22 


Nationalism and militarism he declares 
are abhorrent to the Chinese character, 
while the Western fetish of efficiency, if 
once it should become an object of worship 
on the part of the Chinese, would tend to 
an annihilation of their civilization, as it 
has done to that of the Western nations. 
Admitting the political anarchy of present- 
day China, the author maintains that free- 
dom is more desirable than peace and far 
better than the so-called “good govern- 
ment” with which the other nations would 
equip China. 

The title “The Problem of China” seems 
unfortunate, carrying the suggestion, so in 
accord with the opinions of the nations of 
the world, that it is China which is the 
problem. This is a common assumption 
on the part of the West, against which 
every Chinese patriot and the writer him- 
self emphatically protest. While urging 
the importance to the world of present 
conditions in China, and while setting 
forth very clearly that it is its domestic 
problems that affect the civilization of 
mankind, Russell insists that these present 
a problem for China and not for the world 
to settle. In fact, this is the purpose for 
which the book is written, the real sub- 
ject of which is The Future of Chinese 
Culture. 

What, then, is the problem of China? 
It is to transform itself into a modern 
country. Presenting the historical, eco- 
nomic, and cultural background against 
which the problem rests, 
shows, in ways not exactly complimentary 
to the West, the effects of its civilization 
upon this very ancient and totally unlike 
culture. Up to now, changes in Chinese 
civilization have been largely due to West- 
ern military supremacy. From now on, 
there is every indication that they will be 


the author - 


due to the Western economic supremacy. 
Contrasting the culture of the West—its 
itch for activity, leading to industrialism, 
militarism, its love of progress and its 
missionary zeal, its passion for dominat- 
ing and organizing—with the culture of 
China, the author says that “the evils pro- 
duced by indolence seem to me to be far 
less disastrous, from the point of view of 
man at large, than those produced 
throughout the world by the dominant 
cocksureness of Europe and America. 
Yet he is not blind to the fact that China 
is full of anarchy, that its government is 
corrupt, stupid, and lazy, and that the 
country is incapable of producing honest 
and capable officials. _He holds no brief 
for the old, as old. China must change 
its outlook and its culture. But this 
change must be brought about, not by 
Western militarists or bankers, but by 
the Chinese themselves.” 

Intensely interesting are the portions 
devoted to the discussion of the two perils 
that confront China, the Japanese and the 
American. Is there a question in the 
reader’s mind as to whether Japan is a 
militaristic nation or not? Let him read 
the chapters dealing with the results fol- 
lowing upon Japan’s wars with China and 
Russia, of the real bearing of the Shan- 
tung question, and of the twenty-one de- 
mands upon the future of Asia. 
learn of the aggressiveness of Japan, of 
its aims, gradually being realized, of estab- 
lishing an informal protectorate over 
China, and of ifs arrogance in its con- 
tinual demands that Japanese diplomatic 
dealings with China shall not be interfered 
with by the powers. 
the Four-Power Treaty, he remarks: “In 


the long run, Japan will not be able to 4 
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Japan must dominate the Far East or else 
go under. The nature of Japanese ambi- 
tion makes them exclusive and unneigh- 
borly.” Again, “Whether Japan will keep 
ler agreement with China depends upon 
whether any power is prepared to force 
Japan to keep her word.” 

| Of the present friction in the Orient 
between Japan and America, he writes, 
“America is doing more than any other 
power to promote peace in the world, 
while Japan would probably favor war if 
there were a good prospect of victory.” 
This is the point of view not merely of 
Mr. Russell, but it is also the feeling that 
obtains in Siberia, Korea, Manchuria, 
China, and the Ports, and it seems one 
borne out by the facts in the case, despite 
the assertion to the contrary of visitors 
to the Orient. The many friends of Japan 
who are trying to persuade us that mili- 
tarism is on the wane in that country do 
both the nation they love and the cause 
of freedom much harm. For it appears to 
be a fact, fairly well established to the 
satisfaction of British journals, and sus- 
pected here in America, that all this talk 
of the decline in power of the war party 
is part of very subtle propaganda which 
the military clique is using, in order to 
lull to sleep the suspicions of the nations. 
The recent withdrawal of Japanese troops 


’ from Siberia and the restoration of Shan- 


tung to China are not, as is so cunningly 
presented to American readers, proofs of 
the rising tide of a better spirit in Japan. 
If one desires to understand the real situa- 
tion, he should seek to discover with what 
spirit Japan conducted herself in those 
regions and with what grace she withdrew 
—the reviewer will not say upon the de- 
mand but upon the request of the powers. 
That there is a large and constantly grow- 
ing anti-military party in Japan is not 
to be denied, but that this or even the 
fact of its existence exerts any influence 
_upon the foreign or domestic policy of that 
nation is part. of that same propaganda 
with which the Japanese General Staff is 
feeding a gullible world. 

Despite all this, however, it is with 
Japan rather than with America that Rus- 
sell’s sympathies lie. Severe as is his 
eriticism of the militarism of the Japan- 
ese, he is not unappreciative of the value 


that their civilization may contribute to 


the world. The fall of Japan would be a 
misfortune. And as to “war between that 
country and America, it would be a ter- 
rible thing, more terrible in. its conse- 
quences. It would destroy Japanese civi- 
lization, insure the subjugation of China 
to Western culture, and launch America 
upon a career of world-wide militaristic 
‘imperialism.” 

Greater, however, than the peril of 
Japan -is the peril of America, and we 
Should temper ourselves to read without 
resentment the author’s very just criticism 
of Americans in the Orient. The dominat- 
ing power in China, as he conceives it, 
must be America, because she alone of all 
the nations is financially better off. 
Therein lies China’s great peril,—in her 
subjugation to economic power. - Enough 
has been hinted of Russell’s detestation 
of the spirit of Western civilization, of all 

_ of which, save the itch for territorial ex- 
pansion, America is a leading example. 
“Americans for the sake of commerce and 
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good investment would wish to see a 


‘stable government in China, an increase 


in the purchasing power of the people, 
and an absence of territorial aggression 
by other powers. But they will not wish 
to see the Chinese strong enough to own 
and work their own railways or mines, 
and they will resist all attempts at eco- 
nomic independence. They will insist 
upon the standard of hypocrisy which led 
them to hound out Gorky when he visited 
the United States. They will destroy 
beauty and substitute tidiness. In short, 
they will insist upon China becoming as 
like as possible to ‘God’s own country,’ ex- 
cept it will not be allowed to keep the 
wealth generated by its own industries.” 
The opinion of his country which the re- 
viewer heard times without number from 
the lips of the Japanese, and which the 
entire Orient is inclined to utter, the 
author reiterates: “America is the great- 
est of hypocrites. ... She adopts liberal 
and humanitarian virtues, but these only 
so long as they do not interfere with na- 
tional, or rather financial, 
Ameriéa’s liberal policy, the Open Door, as 
regards China, “we cannot regard as any 
reason for expecting a liberal policy when 
it goes against self-interest.” 

Irritating such remarks undoubtedly 
are, yet affairs in China, if the reviewer 
may trust his own observations, are not 
all settling to America’s advantage. For 
what at the present time is the part 
America is playing? Those American dol- 
lars which Russell looks upon as a great 
peril are also playing the part of a very 
tempting bait. For the intentof all China, 
official, intellectual, and coolie, is’ to sepa- 
rate the American from his dollars. And 
the surprising thing is, that the American, 
eanny as he is, “falls for it.” Especially 
is this true of his philanthropic efforts. 
“You have the money,” the Chinese 
bureaucrats have said in effect to the 
American Red Cross in Peking. “You have 
the money. We have the record of how 
it has been collected and sent over here. 
Now pay it to us’—this in sotto voce— 
“sitting in our swivel chairs.” That there 
was a famine in China, and that human 
beings died in the fashion reported to us. 
there can be no doubt; but how these 
facts were played up to American suscep- 
tibilities and pocketbooks is a tale that 
should be broadcasted over our land. 
When the famine comes again, as it is due 
to come, charitably-minded Americans 
may well demand an investigation as to 
how and for what purposes their money 
is going. 

Our author is unduly concerned, it 
seems to the reviewer, over the fate of 
China. The history of that country does 
not reveal, much less suggest, any grounds 
for the concern he expresses. China has 
been ruled by the outsider.for centuries, 
has been exploited by another civilization, 
—Mongol and Manchu,—and the people 
have been most patient under it. If in 
certain instances they were restrained as 
to their political freedom, they have, on 
the other hand, escaped from responsi- 
bilities and, what is more dear to their 
hearts, they have always lined their 
pockets at the expense of the foreigner. 
That things should be any different in 
the coming centuries is beyond belief. 

How, then, is this problem which is 


- 


interests.” | 
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China’s to be solved? By China herself. 

“International control will not do,” 
Says Wellington Koo. “China must be 
given time and opportunity to find itself.” 
Let China be free to assimilate what she 
wants of Western civilization, and to re- 
ject what strikes her as bad, ayoiding on 
the one hand the danger of being com- 
pletely Westernized, and on the other 
hand of resisting the West. And this not 
only for her own sake, but for the sake 
of the world. “Their [the Chinese] 
thought is as capable of enriching our 
culture as their commerce our pockets.” 
Seeing as he does in Western civilization 
only that which tends to disaster, the 
author pleads for the survival of a civyili- 
zation in type different from that of the 
industrial West. Ten years, and Young 
China, i.e., students with modern ideas, 
will regenerate their country, if the 
powers will give that time. 


| THE WORLD WE LIVE IN | 


The Christian’s Creed 


[The British Weekly] 


What is a creed? What is the Chris- 
tian creed? A statement of what is to 
be believed about God, an expression, not 
of opinion, but of the objective facts and 
truths upon which our faith rests. Faith 
answers to revelation. Therefore, the 
children of men put their trust under the 
shadow of Thy wings. Faith always is 
elicited by some expression of God in 
human life and history. Wherever trust 
in God emerges it begins with a therefore. 
Something has already happened, some 
light from God has fallen which brings 
us to our feet, some call of God has come 
that obliges the soul to step forward. We 
see that. As we see it and believe it, we 
put our sense of it into a creed. We say, 
“T believe,” but the belief is drawn out 
by God’s initial revelation of Himself. 


G. K. C. 
{Christian Life] 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton delivered an ad- 
dress, last Sunday, on “The Place of Re- 
ligion in the Modern World.” In the 
course of it, he said, with some truth: 
“The newspapers, which talk with sim- 
plicity a great deal of nonsense, have fa- 
miliarized us with the phrase “The failure 
of the Church.’ But it is not true that 
the Church has failed. It is the modern 
world itself that is failing—failing be- 
fore our eyes. The queer thing is, that 
the modern world puts the blame of its 
own misdoings upon Christianity. It says, 
for instance, that the late war proved 
Christianity to be a failure. I have never 
been able to understand that assertion. 
No Christian authority ever alleged that 
no more wars would be fought. No Chris- 
tian authority ever claimed that Chris- 
tianity could prevent the modern world 
from going to war. Zealous students of 
prophecy were, instead, usually talking of 
the enormous number of wars that they 
expected to take place. It was generally 
non-Christian writers or anti-Christian 
writers who used to be found declaring 
that wars had nowadays become impos- 
sible.” ' 
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ay THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION ry 


Dr. Mott’s Tour 


Dr. John R. Mott of the Y. M. C. A. 
is engaged in a long itinerary of this 
country and Canada. The journey in- 
cludes meetings ‘in thirty-five States, and 
various sections of Canada. It will con- 
clude April 5 at St. Louis. The program 
includes three features: First, a series 
of state-wide or interstate retreats, which 
will be confined to the leaders, both lay 
and secretarial, of all the areas concerned, 


including city, county, railroad, indus- 
trial, student, army, navy, and Negro 
Associations. The intention is to arouse 


the Y. M. C. A. everywhere to its religious 
opportunities. Second, a series of reli- 
gious work institutes in typical communi- 
ties, across the continent. These will 
continue for two days, and each visit will 
include a meeting with the entire em- 
ployed staff of that Association, a lunch- 
eon meeting of influential Protestant lay- 
men, a meeting with Protestant: clergy- 
men, and a three-hour meeting of all 
Christian forces working for young men 
and boys in that particular community. 
Third, the organizing in each State of 
commissions of laymen and secretaries 
who will carry the inspiration of the main 
meeting out to surrounding communities 
where Dr. Mott cannot go. This tour 
carries out the intention expressed at the 
International Conyention at Atlantic City, 
namely, to promote the growth of the 
Christian Church everywhere. 


One Fault the Rabbi Finds 


Jewish leaders are calling for a re- 
awakening of Reformed Judaism. Jews 
have been asked to make the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the consolidation of the Re- 
formed Jewish movement in this country 
the occasion for an extensive religious 
revival. Such a revival is considered in- 
dispensable to the development of Re- 
formed Judaism. Rabbi Frisch, speaking 
at the New Synagogue, New York City, 
made an address characterized by direct 
thinking and clear outlook. He said: “In 
our turn we have contributed largely to 
American life, to American civilization. 
It has been a marvelous business of reci- 
procity between the Jews and their en- 
vironment here on this free soil. We have 
given back through education, through 
philanthropy, through contribution to lit- 
erature and to the realm of culture. We 
have enriched and ennobled American Givi- 
lization. There is only one fault that I 
find with the Jews in America. It is that 
they have not contributed back to them- 
selves spiritually. They have drawn with- 
out stint—no one would blame them for 
that—on the great resources of Jewish 
spirituality, on what our forefathers for 
three thousand years have stored up, on 
their religious emotions, their religious as- 
pirations, and their religious achievement, 
We have drawn upon these beautiful 
treasuries to enrich humanity, but we 
have impoverished ourselves. Our re- 
sources are low. We are in danger of 
impoverishment in spirituality. I say 


this in calling attention to this great 
meeting which is soon to take place, 
which has for its motif the return to the 
synagogue and to an era in which we 
shall begin to contribute to Judaism as 
well as draw upon its resources.” 


France Wants Peace with Vatican 


The French Government evidently 
wishes to heal the breach with the Vati- 
ean, since it has just introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies a bill authorizing 
the Institute of the Brothers of Christian 
Schools to establish headquarters in 
France and operate sixteen institutions 
designed to train missionaries to develop 
French influence in the colonies and 
abroad. This is the third step in an at- 
tempted reconciliation between France 
and Rome. The first was the appoint- 
ment by the Government of an ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican. This was temporary, 
but the post has been continued, and it 
appears to be definitely restored. This 
means diplomatie relations. The second 
step was the recent offer to lease a goy- 
ernment building to the St. Sulpice order. 


A Statement of Orthodoxy 


Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney of 
Philadelphia, who started proceedings in 
the Philadelphia Presbytery against Dr. 
Fosdick, has announced that he will issue 
a series of tracts in which the conservative 
views of religion will be set forth. He will 
answer what he called the “heretical” ser- 
mon of Dr. Fosdick, and defend the car- 
dinal principles of religion. The series 
will be called “For the Faith.” 


Religious Upheaval in Mexico 


It looks as though Mexico, that land 
of perpetual unrest, was about to become 
involved in a serious religious upheaval. 
Forty generals who have fought in past 
revolutions met recently and organized 
a society to oppose “politically, socially, 
and financially” the Fascisti movement. 
The organization has issued a call for the 
support of all who have taken part in 
Mexico’s past struggles, especially free- 
thinkers who supported Juarez in opposi- 
tion to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The generals assert that the Catholic 
Church is secretly behind the Fascisti. 
A bitter struggle is predicted, with the 
conservatives on one side and the liber- 
als, embracing free-thinkers, revolution- 
ists, and representatives of labor organi- 
zations, on the other. Reports from 
various portions of the country declare 
that other new and powerful anti-Catho- 
lic organizations are being formed. 


Submerges Sectarian Differences 


Salem, Ore., has a university, Willam- 
ette, which, though founded and sustained 
by Methodist influences, is cosmopolitan 
in its service, giving tuition to all comers 
at less than one-half the actual cost. 


Willamette has among its students Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Disciples, 
Nazarenes, Jews, and Catholics. Speak- 
ing of the endowment campaign now 
being waged to raise $1,250,000 an edito- 
vial of a Salem paper says: “Just how 
broad a citizenship Willamette encour- 
ages may be judged from the fact that 
Rev. Ward Willis Long, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, is the high man 
among all the subscription captains; Rey. 
Martin Fereshetian, of the Unitarian 
Church; is one of the most efficient cap- 


tains; and Rev. W. T. Milliken, of the. 


Baptist Church, and Rey. J. J. Evans, of 
the Christian Church, are working heart- 
ily for the campaign success.” : 


Largest Bible Class 
Honors Founder 


The Bartholow Bible Class, Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y., claiming to be the largest Bible 
class in the world, the membership being 
1,598, has just presented Dr. O. F. Bartho- 
low, its founder and teacher, with a gift 
of $500. The presentation took place at 
the Methodist Church, of which Dr. Bar- 
tholow is pastor. A set of felicitous reso- 
lutions accompanied the gift. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bartholow sailed, the afternoon of 
the presentation, for a trip around the 
world. 


Will Unite for Lent 


The Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, numbering among its constitu- 
ents more than six hundred churches and 
missions, has gathered a group of twenty 
ministers and laymen belonging to sey- 


eral communions, who will speak during . 


the season of Lent on the subject of 
“Ideal Citizenship.” The meetings will be 
held in Keith’s Theatre. The five ad- 
dresses during Holy Week will be given 
by Rey. Frederic F. Shannon of Chicago. 
A Jewish rabbi, a prominent Catholic lay- 
man, and a laywoman speaker, among 
others, will address the meetings. Music 
will be by groups of singers from the 
large city stores. Speaking and music 
will be broadcasted throughout New Eng- 
land. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
George A. Gordon, Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, Rey. W. A. Lawrence, Rey. Hd- 
ward Cummings, Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
Rey. A. Z. Conrad, and J. Weston Allen. 
The meetings will begin February 26 and 
continue to March 30. The hour of sery- 
ice will be 12.20 p.m. 


\ A Good Living : 
Episcopalians in their larger churches 
pay liberal salaries. Grace Church, New 
York, has recently asked Walter Russell 
Bowie, D.D.. to succeed Rey. Charles L. 
Slattery, who recently became Bishop Co- 
adjutor of Massachusetts, at a salary of 
$15,000 and rectory. The missionary bud- 
get of Grace Church amounts to $40,000 
a year, while an additional $50,000 is 


used in carrying on chapels in other sec- 


tions of the city. 
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THE FIRST PARISH MEETING HOUSE, PORTLAND, ME. 


nd is the third building 


irst Parish Meeti of Portland, Me., is located on Congress Street opposite Temple Street, and r 
en Fa Seepaniaa: cine tio oocaaldation in 1718. It was dedicated in February, 1826. The only pe a ae = 
building hag been the addition of the parish house in 1890. The interior has been changed by the relocation o. ae i iacaen tiie 
the slight lowering of the pulpit and the front of the gallery. At either side of the pulpit is a bronze tablet, the ° Co ctealt 
the first six ministers. On the side walls are other beautiful memorial tablets to former members. The present aio ry Het ‘a pata 
D.D., is the ninth in succession since the installation of Rev. Thomas Smith in 1727. During these nearly two hun A 


has been less than ten years without a settled pastor. 
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Arthur Henderson not a wild spirit; but a 
preacher—Hunger marchers angry at fare 
offered—Beware the Rothermere press 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


.BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, February 1, 1923. 


INCE MY LAST LETTER we have had a by-election in 
S Bast Neweastle,. which has returned Mr. Arthur Hen- 

derson again to the House of Commons. The Labor 
Party showed their appreciation of him by appointing him 
chief whip even when he was unseated, in the sure and 
certain hope that he would soon return as a member. The 
Lloyd George party did not run a candidate this time as at 
the general election, but the Conservative Candidate got 
practically the same number of votes as were given to the 
Lloyd Georgians, leaving the Liberal also to poll a similar 
number as before, while Mr. Arthur Henderson increased 
the Labor poll by more than a thousand. It appears from 
this that the people who voted for the Lloyd George candi- 
date at the general election were the Conservatives. 


+ 


’ Mr. Henderson made a very strong candidate for Newcastle, 
fighting his election mainly on unemployment. Mr. Hender- 
son in early life tramped about Newcastle as an unemployed 
man and therefore knew from experience what it meant. He 
is ‘the best organizer in the Labor party, and any other party 
would be glad to have him from that point of view. 

The demonstrations on election day were almost unparal- 
leled. Your readers may not all know that Mr. Henderson is 
a Methodist preacher and very devoted to his church. I 
spent a fortnight with him at Matlock before his operation, 
when he was in very poor health. Every Sunday saw him in 
his church at both services, taking as many others with him 
as would go. For more than forty years he has never missed 
a watchnight service in the Wesleyan church. He came near 
doing so once when he was a cabinet minister. He crossed 
from France on the last day of the year, reaching London at 
10 p.m. He hurried off to change his clothes and was found 
at the service at 11 p.m. He is not a wild spirit, but a man 
of strong and steady convictions, and willing to work them 
indefatigably. 

When he resigned from Mr. Lloyd George’s cabinet on the 
Russian issue he was going back, for all he knew, to £150 
a year, aS secretary to the Labor party. That of course 
would not have provided him with a livelihood at all at that 
time, and it was soon increased. It was made up to £500, 
with £100 honorarium, but there was a considerable differ- 
ence between this and the salary of a cabinet minister. The 
sacrifice to Mr. Henderson was on principle and therefore not 
to be discussed. The Labor Office in Eccleston Square is now 
a very large organization ; when he took it over I believe it had 
only one or two clerks. His return to the House will be a 
great strength to the Labor party. 

Another by-election is proceeding in Whitechapel, London, 
where Mr. Harry Gosling, a dockers’ labor leader, is standing 
for the Labor party. Great interest is also centered here, 
but the result is not yet in sight. A very good type of Liberal 
is contesting, the seat, in the person of Mr. Kiley. 


+4 


I think your readers will be interested to hear of the fol- 
lowing incident. ‘The local organization of unemployed in 
this town appealed to me some little time ago for permission 
to make a “church parade” at my church. This was arranged 
for last Sunday morning, and the men turned up in the 
Square, carrying their banner, at 10.45 a.m. They were con- 
ducted to seats specially reserved for them. Retiring collec- 
tions were taken on their behalf at both services. On the 
same day, four hundred “hunger marchers” came to Brighton 
from London. Accommodation had been secured for them 
for the night at the Workhouse, and when they arrived, a 


Supper consisting of two rolls of bread, two ounces of cheese, 


one ounce of butter, and a pint of coffee was provided. Many 
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farther at present than he suggests. 
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of the men were angry at this fare and some of their leaders 
persuaded them to refuse it. They went to bed supperless 
after a long march. The breakfast next morning was again 
unsatisfactory. Their leaders told them to go into the town 
and get food anywhere and then refuse to pay. Some of 
them did this. 

The inevitable result, of course, was that many fell into the 
hands of the police. On Tuesday evening the leader of the 
local unemployed, who had attended our service, turned up 
at our Church Council to express his great regret for the 
action of these men from London. 
organization would not have met them if they had had any 
idea that they would do the things they did; and his request 
was for our permission to use part of the money we collected 
to reimburse the small tradesmen who had suffered loss 
and could ill afford it. Permission was, of course, given, and’ 
great appreciation expressed of the magnanimous spirit of the 
request. 

+ 


A modern counterpart of the old question “Is Paul among 
the prophets?” is, “Is Lord Milner among the Socialists?” He 
has just concluded a series of articles in the London Observer, 
analyzing the present economic system.- They are written - 
with a considerable knowledge of the matter in hand, and 
they are very searching of the weaknesses of the present order. 
They certainly expose capitalism in a way that capitalists 
will not relish. It would not be fair to say that Lord Milner 
is a Socialist, but if any one thinks that socialism is the 
kingdom of heaven, then Lord Milner may be said to be not 
far from it. His conclusion for the present falls short of it, 
but apparently only because he thinks that we cannot go 
He recognizes the two 
main contentions of laborists, that labor is not getting its fair 
share of the produce, and that the workman is not enjoying 
his proper status in industry. In Lord Milner’s view these 
two things must be remedied. But he does not. expect so- 
cialism to provide the remedy, at least in our generation. He 
maintains that the area of collective ownership is destined 
to widen considerably, but that the capitalistic system will 
also continue on its way at least for our time, and that we 
must therefore look to improvements in this system on many. 
points. 4 

Lord Milner has been regarded in certain quarters in this 
country aS a great bulwark of imperialism. But that is 
certainly not the whole of him. A minister who was in South 
Africa at the time he was Governor, and who was Secretary 
of the Free Churches, told me that he always found Lord 
Milner most sympathetic in all matters of social reform. We 
know that his report on Egypt, and his recommendations to 
the late Government, were wisdom itself compared with 
‘the policy that has been pursued. Probably if the Milner 
report had been acted upon, the Egyptian question would be in 
a more satisfactory condition. I have no doubt that his 
articles in the Observer will be used on many labor plat- 
forms in the future, and to justify conclusions which Lord 
Milner himself has not yet drawn. 


+ 


I notice that a recent American visitor to England has been 
saying in one of your papers that a wave of crime is passing 
over our country. I do not blame him, because most of us 
were under the impression that murders had increased since 
the war. As a matter of fact, according to the latest Statistics, 
the number of murders last year was smaller than in 1913! 
Nor do I think that there is any increase in other forms of 
crime. When one considers the devastating poverty there 
is in the country, and the tremendous number of unemployed, 
the thing that amazes one is the marvelous patience of the 
suffering people. I have no doubt that the dole system, bad as 
it is in many respects, may have helped in keeping many from 
the desperation which actual famine would inevitably produce. 
But the suffering is very severe, and the self-control of the 
people is a marvel. 

I have no space left to write on “the French and the 
Ruhr,” but I beg my American readers not to be misled, as 
to opinion in this country, by the Rothermere press. This 
is ‘the old Northcliffe press, maintained by Northcliffe’s 
brother, who owns the Paris Continental Doily Mail. It isthe — 
mind of the one man that is expressed in so many different _ 


He said that his own - 


STs 
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papers, leading the public to think that they are getting a 
considerable number of independent views. Even Punch pokes 
fun at Lord Rothermere as the representative of British 
opinion to-day, and that means that the English middle classes 
are not with him—Pwnch represents them. We know that the 
labor classes are solid against him. Where, then, are his im- 
portant supporters? Only among certain interests. All the 
same, their power for mischief is out of all proportion to their 
number, or intelligence, or integrity. 

’ This morning brings the announcement that the British 
cabinet decided in fifteen minutes to accept the proposals 
of the American commission on the funding of our debt. It 
was the only sensible thing to do. To haggle over this business 
at such a critical time in world history would be nearly as 
bad as fiddling when Rome was burning. America and Britain 
should be anxious above all things to remove every obstacle 
to united endeavor for peace and reconstruction. If the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples could pull together, not for world domi- 
nation or supremacy, but for genuine world service, much 
could be done even yet to retrieve the disaster which has 
overtaken the world. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From One Who Knows Prisons 


To the Editor of Tue Curistran RecisTER :-— 


In your issue of February 1, 1923, you give space to a 

letter by Senator Lewis Parkhurst on the subject, “A Dungeon 
in a Christian Commonwealth.” Bishop Lawrence in his ser- 
mon at the consecration of Bishop Coadjutor Slattery used a 
phrase that really tells what a prison ought and ought not 
‘to be. “It is this: “A house not of despair, but of hope.” 
_ There is not now and never will be any excuse for making 
prison a place of cruelty, brutality, and harshness. The health 
of men confined in such places should not be ruined; their 
‘minds should not be forced into vicious thinking by the lack 
of anything worth while; and their souls should not be neg- 
lected (and perhaps even damned) by the repellent atmos- 
‘phere in which they are compelled to live. A prison should not 
‘be a house of despair. A prison should be a house where 
Hope walks, and where men are taught to choose better things 
,and ways. 

I have written the Senator, saying that I shall be glad to 
help Massachusetts get that new prison. As an ex-convict 
who has “made good”—with a score of men now on parole 
to me—and as one who knows prison life from the inside, I 
should count it an honor to have a part in any movement 
looking toward the procurement of a fit place in which to 
house the «men of that great State when they have violated 
the law. 

Mr. J. F. Wright, Executive Secretary of The Pathfinders 

of America, 404 Hodges Building, Detroit, Mich., or Rev. Dr. 
Frank §. C. Wicks, the Unitarian pastor of my own city, will 
youch for my trustworthiness and ability. Dr. John Steele 
of the Board of Temperance and Moral Welfare of the Presby- 
terian Church, with headquarters at Eee, Pa., also 
knows me. 
_ If any of the Unitarian churches (or of other faiths) will 
open their buildings for a series of addresses on “Life Behind 
the Walls” and kindred themes, I shall be glad to accept 
‘such openings without any charge of any kind for any work 
that I do. Lesiic L. SANDERS. 


Park AVENUE MISSION, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A Name: Memories and Sentiment 
To the Editor of Tue Curistian REGISTER :-— 

‘Those of us who for eight years have been listening to Dr. 
Sullivan’s sermons in All Souls, New York, would have an- 
ticipated that if he were to discuss the denominational name, 
he would express in clear, unambiguous terms his thoughts 
and convictions on that subject. That does not imply that 
We must agree with him. For one thing, he is newer in the 


_ denominational fold than most of us, and it is doubtful whether, 
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thus newly arriving, he could have felt much of the reverence 
we feel for the institution and its great leaders and thinkers 
who have illuminated its history for the past hundred years. 

Your readers may recall Matthew Arnold’s apostrophe to 
Oxford, in his “Wssays in Criticism’; “Beautiful Oxford... . 
Steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight and whispering from her towers the last enchant- 
ments of the middle age!’ As we revert to the history of 
our Unitarian faith, even confining ourselves to America 
alone, those of us in whose memory the record is most vividly 
enshrined may feel a reverence such as Arnold felt for that 
“home of lost causes and impossible loyalties,” his beloved 
Oxford. The First Church in our New England Cambridge 
proclaims, on the title-page of all of Dr. Crothers’s sermons it 
prints, “Unitarian since 1829”; glorifying in the name; and 
our New York All Souls, organized in 1819, inspired by the 
preaching of two sermons by Dr. William Ellery Channing, a 
pioneer of Unitarianism in America, always has been known 
as Unitarian,—still so advertising itself from week to week; 
while two venerable men of great distinction in its fold— 
men whom I saw Sunday after Sunday in the pews they habitu- 
ally occupied as long as they lived—William Cullen Bryant, 
who joined the Society in 1826, and Peter Cooper were known 
as Unitarians; and James C. Carter, leader of the New York 
bar, who, much later, was buried from it after memorable sery- 
ices in the church. 

And so with others, men and women of distinction as well 
as our own dearest, whose bodies were borne to burial through 
its portals. Suppose it had been known all these years simply 
as “Liberal,” is it conceivable it could have won the affection 
and reverence it has awakened as a Unitarian church? Indeed, 
while “Unitarian” connotes something definite, easy of ap- 
prehension, what would the term “Liberal” have signified? 
Many bodies, religious and other, proclaim themselves as lib- 
eral, so that really the word connotes nothing definite or 
exact. Both orthodox and Unitarian bodies claim it—Trini- 
tarians as emphatically as Unitarians. They have had their 
controversies over it; have tried those whose liberality they 
felt was excessive, as in the case of Dr. Briggs of the Union 
Theologicai Seminary long ago, in which the accused won 
the victory. How unwise to discard a name that does con- 
note something—that describes just what we are—and sgsub- 
stitute for it one wholly indefinite and ambiguous! 

But how about dropping the name that allies us to those 
earliest Unitarians, the Transylvanians, about whom of late 
we have read so much? Ought we not to maintain and perpetu- 
ate everything that links us to those distant and sometimes 
persecuted people? And how also as to our British friends? 

It is not generally realized how early Englishmen joined 
in Unitarian bodies. In a volume published by John Murray 
in 1898, “Autobiography and Political Correspondence of 
Augustus Henry, Third Duke of Grafton,”—who was a close 
friend of William Pitt, the Great Commoner,—it is related that 
he “found his attention engrossed by inquiries which led him 
to the acceptance of the Unitarian creed and form of wor- 
ship.” It is noteworthy that thus early Englishmen had ac- 
cepted and used the name and organized themselves into 
bodies proclaiming that faith. 

We have had many distinguished Americans who have 
classed themselves as Unitarians. It is needless to enumerate 
the Cambridge literary group.—Longfellow (see his Life, with 
extracts from his journals and correspondence), Lowell, 
Holmes, and the rest; but we may well note that Justice Joseph 
Story, honored associate for so many years of Chief Justice 
Marshall, was, when he died, President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and that Justice Samuel F. Miller, a Jus- 
tice of the same Supreme Court and sometimes termed “the 
second Marshall,’ was at the time of his death also Presi- 
dent of the same Association, as for many years he had been; 
and I recall that, at a meeting at the Hotel Astor a year or 
two ago, Mr. Taft, now Chief Justice, said, as we clasped 
hands as he was leaving, “We must never forget that we are 
Unitarians !”—this in a ringing voice that seemed rather to 
startle the crowd that was in line with us. 

And really, even did we wish it, can we get rid of the name? 
Suppose we are asked, “Are you a Trinitarian Liberal as 
Phillips Brooks was?’ Should we not have to say, “No; we 
are Unitarians”? 

Do we need to say more? 

NEw York, NY. 


Grorcr R. BisHop. 
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ce CONTEMPORARY VERSE 2s=> 


Religion and Poetry 


There is an impulse that sends men to their knees in worship. There 


is an impulse that stirs their lips in song. 
akin. Religion and poetry are children of the one spirit. 
pathways of the world hand in hand to make life beautiful. 


These impulses are closely 
They walk the 
Whenever 


they suffer estrangement, poetry grows harsh and repellent, while religion 


is bound by rigid lines of dogma. 


When they are at their best they are 


comrades on the dusty road, facing the wind and the stars together, 
religion flowering into beauty, and poetry singing the gentleness that is 


God. 


Cc. R. J. 


The Magic of Perception 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


“Who reads poetry to-day? Does any 
one?” That is the question of the “man 
on the street” who tells you he has no 
use for poetry; that is the question asked 
by more than one thoughtful person who 
wonders whether the emotional outlook 
and inspiration given by poetry are indeed 
“back numbers,’ as the “man on the 
street” so affirmatively proclaims. If we 
live only for ‘bread and coals,” if our 
inner nature is truly satisfied by the 
astonishing mechanical inventions of the 
present time, then I suppose such a book 
as Robinson’s Collected Poems* has no use. 
It certainly does not help us to acquire 
more bread, or make our body warmer. 
Why, then, should it be published? Hap- 
pily, there is still the saving remnant in 
society, not yet given over to purely ma- 
terial things, and for this intelligent and 
discriminating minority such poems are 
written and published. 

Speaking before the Royal Society of 
Literature.in London, Mr. John Drink- 
water, whom the Society has chosen for 
its Professor of Poetry, said, “I rank 
Edwin Arlington Robinson among the six 
greatest poets writing to-day.” Further 
in his address Mr. Drinkwater complains 
because Robinson is not better known in 
England—but, for that matter, is he 
known in America? 

It may be well to note here a division 
made by Mr. Drinkwater. “There are 
two kinds of magic in poetry,” he tells 
us,—‘“‘one, that of perception: the other, 
that of suggestion. Mr. Robinson’s 
poetry is beautiful because it possesses 
the first. It has a clarity, a sense of tragic 
pity.” 

The reviewer was not so deeply touched 
as Mr. Drinkwater with all the poetry of 
Robinson. Here and there it lacks an 
ideal quality. The poet seems not sure of 
himself. This is particularly true in the 
earlier poems, where there enters a cer- 
tain self-consciousness that mars the 
otherwise admirable composition. If a 
reader took up and considered simply 
those poems written before 1917, he might 
remain unsatisfied; at least he would not 
break out in great praise. 

Fortunately, this self-consciousness 


*COLLECTED POPMS. 
Robinson. New York: 
pany. 


By Edwin Arlington 
The Macmillan Com- 


which at times looks like a striving to say 
something mystical, ultra, passes from the 
poet’s mind when he starts out to write his 
poems on the times of King Arthur and 
his court. Here he goes into his proper 
stride. Here his genius asserts itself. 
There is no weak imitation of Tennyson 
in “Lancelot” nor in “Merlin.” The 
strength and firmness, the vividness of 
picture, grips the imagination, creates an 
impression that does not quickly fade. 
The reviewer read “Lancelot” in the sum- 
mer and found the characters coming back 
to consciousness in realistic fashion long 
afterward. He took up the same poem 
again in December, and was so absorbed 
by the delineations, and by the beauty of 
the phrasing, that he sat reading long 
after the usual bed-hour. Such experi- 
ences speak for themselves; they tell of an 
ability to hold attention. That which is 
thin and superficial is soon forgotten. Not 
so the poem of “Lancelot.” It has a 
power and a directness that holds. Its 
characters truly live. 

The last lines of “Lancelot” give some 
idea of Robinson’s style: 


A word stronger than his willed him away 
from Almesbury. All alone he rode that 
night 

Under the stars led “by the living Voice that 
would not give him peace. 

- . . he might bear it for the sake 

Of a still face before him that was fading 
away in a white loneliness. . .. 

She was the world that he was losing: and the 
world he sought 

Was all a tale for those who had been living, 

And had not lived. Once even he turned his 
horse, 

And would have brought his army back with 
him 

To make her free. 
gether, 

But the Voice within him said: “You are not 
free. 

You have come to the world’s end and it is 
best. e 

You are not free. Where the Light falls, death 


They should be free to- 


falls: and in the darkness comes the 
Light.” 

He turned again and he rode on under the 
stars. ss) 

And there were no more faces. There was 
nothing. ee 


But always in the darkness he rode on 
Alone, and in the darkness came the Light. 


The reviewer finds his hand now and 
again stretching across the center-table 
where there are magazines and other 
books and taking hold of Robinson’s 
poems. It is a good sign of attraction, 
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for it means for-him, as it will mean for 


any other thoughtful reader when he is 


tired of the things around and about him, 
the entrance into another world, and the 
bringing back from that other world rest 
and refreshment. 


“Infinite Riches in a Little Room” 


RaInsow Gop. Poems selected by Sara 
Teasdale. Illustrated by Dugald Walker. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Here is a book to bring joy to the hearts 
of children and grown-ups alike. Under 
one cover Sara Teasdale has gathered 
nearly one hundred long-loved poems of 
adventure, legend, and faery. Her selec- 
tions go as far back as Marlowe, Shake- 
speare, Shelley, and Keats, and include, 
from the weavers of magic of our own day, 
such names as Vachel Lindsay, Robert 
Frost, and Walter de la Mare. Black-and- 
white illustrations by Dugald Walker— 
both full-page pictures and delectable tail- 
pieces—add great charm. Miss Teasdale 
has fulfilled her task with a discrimination 
which makes not only all children her debt- 
ors, for turning a key into a golden world, 
but older readers no less, for recalling the 
magic lines which thrilled their hearts 
when young. A treasure-book from cover 
to cover,—“‘infinite riches in a little room.” 

M. M.D, 


But the finest music in the room 
is that which streams out to the 
ear of the spirit in many an ex- 
quisite strain from the hanging 
shelf of books on the opposite 
wall. Every volume there is an 


instrument which some melodist 


of the mind created and set vibrat- 
ing with music as a flower shakes 
out its perfume or a star shakes 
out its light. Only listen, and 
they soothe all care, as though the 
silken-soft leaves of poppies had 
been made vocal and poured into 
the ear.—James Lane Allen. 


A Millet in Word-Painting 


KRINDLESYKE. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75, 

On their Northumbrian fells the men 
and women from whom came Wilfrid 
Gibson once kept flocks and herds. And 
because his heart is still- true to them 
and to their ways, he prays the ghosts 
of his fathers to forgive him that his 
flocks are only “barren bleating words.” 
Yet Gibson speaks with undue modesty. 
His words are full of lyric power, his 
pen vibrant with sympathy for all human- 
kind.’ Unless all words are barren and 
bleating, his are not of that kind. In 
Daily Bread he expresses more justly 
the course of his own poetic career, when 
he thinks of himself as a bird, which in 
its happy singing flight has caught at 
last “the stormy summons of the sea, and 
dared the restless deeps that, day and 
night, surge with the life-song of hu- 
manity.” It is this life-song of humanity 
that Gibson is now always singing. The 
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“Religion is in contemporary poetry, 
then, or, if you like, God is in it, as a spirit. 
This spirit touches all great themes. In 
the minds of the moderns it is one with 
the love of man, one with the love of man 
' and woman, one with the joy that we feel 
in the evanescent glory of a sunset, one 
with the desire for democracy and with 
the passions of our humanitarian ideal- 
ism. It belongs to hero-worship. It is in 
accord with that fearless and passionate 
love of the search for truth, no matter 
how stern a thing truth may prove to be 
_ when it is found, that is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the devotees of science. — 
And, since this is true, we may as we'l 
admit that in a broad, general way, all 
good poems are religious.’’—Marguerite Wil- 
kinson, in ‘‘New Woices,’’ The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


pain and poverty of the world has touched 
his heart to song. f 
Krindlesyke is a drama, written pri- 
marily to be read, not to be acted. It 
tells the story of four generations, in 
‘which shepherd blood and gypsy blood 
strive with each other continually for 
-mastery. Generation after generation the 
same problem arises, the same instincts 
appear. Gibson has been called a “Millet 
in word-painting,”.and surely he has done 
for the people of these wind-swept fells, 
with a different medium of artistic ex- 
pression, what Millet did for the peasants 
on the plain of Barbizon. The play is a 
strong play, stirring emotions and arous- 
ing sympathies. 0. B. J. 


_ Classical Standards’ Still Hold 


Tue Spa Wortp Warts: A Book or PorMs. 
By Herbert J. Haill.. Boston: The Four Seas 
Company. $1.50. 

_ Tsis Lanp I Love. By Robert Bowman 
Peck. London: Selwyn and Blount, Ltd. 

' CAROLINA CHANSONS: LuGENDS or THE LOW 
Country. By Du Bose Heyward and Hervey 
Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. 

Sones or THE SoutH SHorp. By Martha 
Prouty. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
$1.50.. : 

Ponms or THE NortTH Woops. 
Hayward, Winnetka, Ill. 

My AIRHDALH AND OTHER VB5RSES. 
R. G. H. 8S. $1.00. 


The most notable fact about these books 
of verse is their freedom from the influ- 
ence of the New Poetry. Only one of 
them, the Carolina Chansons, by Heyward 
and Allen, follows the structure of vers 
libre. All the others conform to accepted 
classical standards, though with varying 
success. Manifestly, if these works can be 
taken as a criterion among contemporary 
_ verse-writers, the spirit of Walt Whitman 
is less powerful than that of James Whit- 

comb Riley and Edgar Guest. Save for 

this fact, the poems contained in these 
volumes are scarcely of exceptional in- 
terest. All of them show more or less 
skill in rhyming, imagination, a sense of 
beauty and of melody. Mr. Hayward’s 
verses contain much homely philosophy. 

Emphatically the best of the lot is My 

Airedale and Other Verses. Its author is 

Mrs. Holmes Smith of St. Louis, a grand- 

daughter of Rey. W. G. Eliot. Her poems 
are slight and unassuming, but disclose 

real feeling combined with a happy skill 
in expression. Her book is published by 
the St. Louis Branch Alliance, from which 
copies may be procured. Ay oR: EH. 


By #. F. 


By 
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The Flood-tide of Verse 


THe BookKMAN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSH (1922). 
Edited by John Farrar. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 

Here is a most convincing testimony 
to the present flood-tide of verse-writing 
in England and the United States. Mr. 
Farrar’s collection represents the output 
of only one magazine for a single year, 
and contains the work of fifty-four writers, 
each contributing one or two poems. 
Some of the names are well known,—Amy 
Lowell, Christopher Morley, Carl Sand- 
burg, Edwin Markham, Sara Teasdale. 
Others will be entirely new to the general 
reader. It is significant, too, that, al- 
though the average accomplishment, both 
in beauty of conception and in fineness of 
technique, is remarkably ‘high, the best 
poems in the book are not all by the best- 
known writers. For instance, there are 
the two exquisite sonnets by David Mor- 
ton, “In an Old Street” and “Harbor 
Talk,” and the heart-searching lyric by 
Charlotte Mew, ‘To a Child in Death.” A 
delightful feature of the Anthology is the 
brief, vivid personal sketch of each con- 
tributing author by Mr. Farrar. A. M. L. 


Ranges of Beauty 


CLOISTHR AND OTHER PouMS. By Charles L. 
O’Donnell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

“ ‘Show me your cloister,’ asks the Lady 
Poverty of the Friars. And they, leading 
her to the summit of a hill, showed her 
the wide world, saying: ‘This is our 
cloister: O Lady Poverty!” 

Father O’Donnell is now chief superior 
of the Holy Cross Order in the United 
States. When his term in that office ex- 
pires he intends to return to his former 
work as professor of poetry in Notre Dame 
University. He is himself a poet of no 
mean order, a fact to which this little 
volume of verse, his second, we believe, 
testifies. We find here things of delicate 
beauty, hints of the infinite loveliness, en- 
compassed by the four walls of sky, that 
forms Father O’Donnell’s cloister. ‘There 
is a fineness of tracery like that in the 
stone work of a great cathedral, evidence 
of a master sculptor’s hand. There is 
also a sense of restraint, as though this 
man, hearing indeed the “harpings of eter- 
nity,’ found even this wide world a nar- 


row room for his vast heart. Cc. R. J. 
A New Singer 
GRANITH AND ALABASTDR: PommMs. By Ray- 


mond Holden. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $1.25. 

There is rather more granite than ala- 
baster in the work of this new poet. As 
with so many of the singers of this 
generation, in his craft the influence of 
Walt Whitman and Robert Frost is 
clearly manifest. Yet his verses have a 
flavor all their own. He possesses a gift 
of quaint phrase-turning and unexpected 
endings somewhat suggestive of Emily 
Dickinson. Sympathy with nature and 
fondness for symbolism constitute other 
characteristics of Mr. Holden’s poetry. 

A. EB. HL 
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EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
AT ORCHARD HILL 


A Book of the Mind and Heart 


BLossomMnp Hours. By Hdward Howard 
Griggs. Croton-on-Hudson. Orchard Hill Press. 
$2.00. 

These are not poems of epic art 

Nor stage-moulded drama forms; 
But thoughts and moods of the inner heart, 
Born of its calms and storms. 


Rosemary, pansies, heart’s-ease, rue: 
These are my garden flowers; . 

Memories, thoughts and responses true: 
These are my blossomed hours. 


Then take them, not as a master work, 
But broken bits of song— 

Thoughts that in lonely forests lurk 
Or brood o’er the human throng. 


Mr. Griggs has brought together in this 
volume some of his ripest convictions and 
deepest thoughts. The blossomed hours 
might be called, indeed, fruited hours. In 
the form of lyric poems, dramatic mono- 
logues, and prose reflections upon. life, 
literature, and men, we find here the phi- 
losophy of one who has tasted the bitter 
sorrows of life but has not himself been 
embittered by them. It is the mellow wis- 
dom of maturity that is here expressed. 
We find in the spiritual repose of these 
“blossomed hours” a gentle but insistent 
reproach to us all as we wear away our 
best powers in the ceaseless struggle to 
get instead of to give and to grow. 

Mr. Griggs’s verse is smooth and felici- 
tous, delicate in thought and molding, 
but the author is still at his best in his 
prose. There we find the very quality 
which he enyies in the French writers— 
a finished mastery of accurate and beauti- 
ful language. C. BR. J. 


Books Received 


ANNUAL Report oF SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION. Washington Government Printing Office. 

Dnsprt Voices. By Prof. T. L. Vaswani. 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

OrrHopoxy. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
The Lindsey Press. 

Buripers or Tomorrow. By Prof. T. L. 
Vaswani. Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

Perer COTTERELL’S TREASURE. By R. S. 
Holland. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.75 net. 

Tun LIGHTS oF BRACON Hit (booklet). - By 
A. F. Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $0.35 net. 


London : 
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“W.” for Washington 
MARGARET HILL 


Martha Bennett lived in the West, in 
California ; and every summer of her eight- 
year-old life Martha had camped with her 
father, who was an-.engineer, and with 
her mother, in the California mountains. 
Because her father was an engineer, each 
camp was more or less-permanent, that 
is, permanent enough to allow him to scout 
thoroughly through the mountains and 
plan the lines of shining tracks that he 
would later run; and because camp was 
more or less permanent and not simply 
a matter of one night or two or three, 
many comforts added themselves which 
otherwise would have been out of the 
question. 

Five big white tents, each floored with 
fragrant new boards from a near-by saw- 
mill, made the camp: the kitchen tent, the 


dining-tent, two sleeping-tents, and a 
drafting-tent where Mr. Bennett pored 
over maps and drawings. The cook, “Old 


Lizzie,’ as the family called her out of 
deep affection, was an important member 
of the summer camping expeditions, just 
as she was an important member of the 
Bennett household in their winter city 
quarters. And it was at Lizzie’s heels 
that Martha loved to trot. 

Because housekeeping in camp takes less 
time than in a city house, Lizzie was not 
always in the kitchen, by any means. 
Hvery day, she and Martha walked down 
the narrow little path that led through 
deep pine woods to the only near-by farm- 
house, for a shiny two-quart pail of milk. 

For many reasons Martha liked to go 
after the milk. For one thing, at such 
times no part of Lizzie’s mind was on 
cooking, but was entirely free to tell fas- 
cinating stories or to listen to all the 
stories that were forever floating around 
in Martha’s busy little brain. For another 
reason, Mrs. Green, the farmer’s’ wife. 
made delicious cookies, and always there 
were two or three of them on a little 
blue saucer on the table, waiting with the 
two quarts of milk. And the biggest rea- 
son of all was that Mrs. Green had a little 
girl of her own, Frances—a little girl 
with a merry smile and dancing blue eyes, 
and a long pigtail of hair as black as a 
crow’s wing. Martha, in speaking of her, 
had a funny trick of calling her “Frances 
W.,” though she had never thought to ask 
for what “W.” stood. 

Yes, Martha and Frances were always 
delighted to see each other, and Lizzie was 
obligingly never in a hurry, so each day 
the two children had at least a half-hour 
of happy play. On the day this story 
opens, Martha and Frances were busy 
dressing a doll out under the pine trees, 
and Lizzie and Mrs. Green were busy talk- 
ing on the cool porch of the mountain 
farmhouse. “If it weren’t for Frances, 
I'd go,” Mrs. Green was saying. “But with 
her it would be too hard a trip, to say 
nothing of the expense. Fifty miles by 
stage it is.” 

A few minutes later, Martha, running 
up to have a refractory hair-ribbon tied, 


heard Lizzie say: “I know Mrs. Bennett 
would be glad to have Franees, for as long 
as you have to stay. Perhaps it’s just 
the sight of you that your sister needs 
to make her well.” 

Just as Lizzie predicted, Mrs. Bennett 
was glad to have little Frances come to 
camp while her mother took the necessary 
journey, and two happier little girls there 
never were than those two little campers. 
Side by side on cots they slept in the 
same tent. Down to the brook they trotted 
in their bathing-suits for a daily bath. 
Under the trees they played, or drove with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bennett; and many a walk 
they took with the patient Lizzie. 

Three days passed thus smoothly, when 
one morning Lizzie came to Mrs. Bennett 
with a troubled look on her face, and 
asked, “Have you seen Martha’s pink sun- 
bonnet anywhere about the camp? I left 
it, clean and ironed, on her cot this 


Near Trea-son 
MARJORIE DILLON 


There’s one thing puzzles me a lot, 
When teacher tells the story 
About our hero, Washington, 
Who won renown and glory. 


When he was just my size, and fond 
Of hammering and whacking, 

Why did he pick a- cherry tree 
When he went out a-hacking? 


If he had chopped a plum or quince 
Perhaps I wouldn’t wonder ; 

But—one that stood for cherry pie— 
How could George make that blunder? 


morning, but when she wanted it, it 
couldn’t be found.” 

“Perhaps Frances has seen it,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Bennett. 

“Of course I asked her,” said Lizzie. 
“T thought she might have hidden it in 
fun. She says she didn’t see it at all.” 
Lizzie’s gentle voice sounded troubled. 

With the disappearance of the pink sun- 
bonnet came puzzling days. Hardly a day 
passed but something of Martha’s disap- 
peared. A pair of rolled-up clean stock- 
ings, also left on her bed; a white apron, 
lying ready on a chair to wear to dinner; 
two or three handkerchiefs,—oh, perhaps a 
dozen things in all. : 

“Frances W.’s things don’t disappear,” 
remarked Martha one day, as she searched 
through the tent for a missing pair of 
gingham bloomers. 

“Frances keeps track of her things by 
keeping them all in her little chest,” said 
Lizzie, determined that no suspicion of 
her guest should enter Martha’s head. 

Suspicion might have entered it, how- 
ever, because that very day, Martha, run- 
ning back from the brook for a forgotten 
towel, came on feet so noiseless that her 
mother and Lizzie did not hear before 
Martha heard, 

“The poor child doesn’t have pretty 
things—it’s no wonder,”—this from Lizzie. 

“But where would she hide them? 
There’s not a thing hidden in her chest,”— 
this from Mrs. Bennett. 
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Then it was that a small and upright 
figure stood before them, a figure of a 
little girl with eyes blazing with in- 
dignation. 

“Tf you think Frances W. is taking my 
things, I ean tell you right now she’s not! 
She helps me hunt for them! She doesn’t 
know any more than I do where my its 
things go, does she, Lizzie?” 

“There, darling, run back to your bath,” ” 
said the contrite Lizzie. “We'll find the 
culprit, never you fear.” 

“It won’t be me and it won’t be Frances 
W.,” flashed back the slim blue-clad little 
girl, as she ran back to the brook. ot 

Now who do you suppose it was? Not 
Martha; not Frances. Martha was quite 
right about that. And surely not Mr. 
Bennett, who was interested in railroads 
and not in pink sunbonnets; and as surely 
not Mrs. Bennett nor Lizzie, both of whom 
wanted to find the thief so that no suspi- 
cion might rest on merry little Frances. 
And other than those, no person was in 
camp. 

Led by Martha, herself all unsuspecting, 
Mr. Bennett found the culprit. “Father,” 
said Martha to him one morning at break- 
fast, “that old board in our tent ’most 
trips me up every morning—you know, the 
one the carpenter forgot to nail down. 
Will you nail it down if I find the ham- 
mer ?” 

“This very minute,” said Father, oblig- 
ingly, and a few minutes later knelt on the 
floor of Martha’s tent to do the job. 
“Doesn’t lie quite even, anyway,” he said. 
“Maybe there’s a rock underneath,” and 
lifting the board entirely out of the floor, 
sure enough, he disclosed a big rock—and 
something more!. “Where in the world 
did all this stuff come from?’ he asked, 
fishing out something pink. 

“My sunbonnet!” gasped Martha. “Under 
the floor, Father? 
all the rest of my things there?” 

Gathered around in friendly fashion to 
see the floor repaired, the rest of the 
campers looked on agape. 

“Stockings, brown ones,” said Father. 
“Half chewed up by the old wood rat that’s 
been making himself a comfortable nest.” 

“Wood rat?” breathed Lizzie. “Oh, I’m 


so glad the stockings are chewed up, so. 


it’s a wood rat!” 

“Handkerchief, apron, 
enumerated Father. 

“Wood rat! Wood rat!” shouted 
Martha, capering out of the tent and 
doing a regular Indian dance around the 
pine stump outside. ‘“Wesaid all the time 
we didn’t know, didn’t we, Frances W.?” 

“Why of course,” said Frances, laugh- 
ing at Martha’s antics. Then turning to 
Mrs. Bennett she asked incredulously, 
“You didn’t think we were playing a game, 
hiding them just for fun, did you?” 

“Wood rat! Wood rat!” caroled 
Martha, joyously. 

“Mrs. Green,’ demanded Martha, that 
afternoon, for that day Frances’ mother 
returned from a happy week with her 
sister, who was now almost well, “Mrs. 
Green, what’s Frances’ middle name? 
What does “W.” stand for? Frances 
won't tell me.” j 

‘Well, now, Frances, why don’t you 
tell?” said Mrs. Green, smiling at her 
small daughter, who looked suddenly dis- 
tressed. “Nothing to be ashamed of.” 
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_“Tt’s silly, having just a ’nitial, ’stead of 
a name,” faltered Frances, her face rosy 
with mortification over her own disclosure. 
“Just a ’nitial?’ echoed Martha, in 
great interest. ‘Nobody has a ’nitial that 
doesn’t stand for something.” 

“Tll tell you,” said Mrs. Green. “It’s 
a a funny story. Mr. Green and I both 
ike Frances for a name, so there was no 
trouble about that. But when it came 
to a middle name, I wanted Weston, which 
was my maiden name, and Mr. Bennett 
“wanted Worthington,—just set on Wor- 
thington he was, for no family reason, 
but just because he knew a man once by 
that name, a man he liked more than any 
other man he ever knew, and he always 
said if he had a son his name would be 
Worthington. We had to let it go at W. 
Because I wanted Weston as much as he 
wanted Worthington.” 

“Then it’s Washington! It’s got to be 
Washington!” sang Martha, cheeks red 
with excitement, eyes like stars. “Oh, 
Mrs. Green, can’t I name her middle name 
Washington? Has she always got to have 
just a ’nitial?”’ ; 

“That's it,” said Mrs. Green. When 
she’s grown up she can choose whether 
it’s Weston or Worthington. Of course 
she can’t go through life without anything 
more than an initial.” 

“Tm big enough to choose now,” said 
Frances, with. sudden and unexpected 
spirit. “I hate having a ’nitial ‘stead of 
a name! And you want me to have 
Weston and father wants to have Wor- 
thington, and I’ve heard so much about 
them both, I don’t ever want either! 
keep the W, but I’m going to take Wash- 
ington, ‘cause I like Martha and she can 
name me!” 

After a considering pause, Mrs. Green 
said quietly, “My dear, I don’t know but 
‘you're right, though neither your father 
nor I knew how we'd make you hate the 
names, instead of liking them. In your 
place, I guess perhaps I’d feel the same 
way. Washington’s a good name, none 
better. But why’d you hit on it, Martha?’ 
_. But the state of Martha’s spirits pro- 
hibited an answer based on minute ex- 
planation. “Hurrah for the wood rat! 
“W.” for Washington! Hurrah for the 
wood rat!’ she sang exultantly as she ca- 
pered round and round a manzanita bush. 
“Washington's just as good a name for a 
girl as it is for a boy! MWHurrah for the 
wood rat! Frances Washington Green— 
that’s what your name is!” and seizing 
the laughing Frances by the hand, drew 
her into the mad dance. 


His Best 


J He serves his country best 
. Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous 
: deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others 
4 stray ; ; 
_ And leaves his sons, as uttermost be- 


“quest, 
A stainless record which all men may 


read. —Susan Coolidge. 


Sentence Sermon 
’ Be and not seem.—R. W. Emerson. 
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Arthur Rescues the Rag-Doll Baby 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


“A great big eight-year-old girl crying 
about nothing but an old rag-doll!” 

No one heard Arthur say this but the big 
eight-year-old girl herself, who was his sister 
Cora. If she had answered saucily as she 
sometimes did, ‘‘a great big” boy ten years 
old would have had reason for tears before 
the week was ended. 

“T know it, Art,” the little girl said meekly. 
“When you think of all the real mothers in 
Europe separated from their really children,— 
I know I ought not—not to ery,—but I can’t 
help feeling bad because I forgot her!” 

“Well, don’t cry, Cora,’”’ Arthur now tried 
to be comforting. “Your doll is safe. She 
will be there when we go back to the cottage 
next summer.” 

“But—but she’s my favorite, Art, and for- 
getting her spoils all the fun of coming out 
here for a winter house-party!” 

Suddenly Arthur decided to do a rash thing 
—a foolish thing. “I'll go back and get your 
silly old doll, Cora, if mother will let me take 
the keys!” he promised. ; 

“Oh,” the little girl exclaimed, “would 
you dare?”’ 

“Do you suppose I am a ’fraid-cat?” 
Arthur inquired with his chin in the air. 

A minute later he was explaining to his 
mother that Cora had left her precious rag 
doll in the living-room of the cottage, and 
since the train was an hour late and he 
could run like the wind, would she please 
allow him to take the keys and rescue the 
doll? 

For a minute mother hesitated. ‘You 
know,” she said, “that you are the only man 
I have to depend on for the long railway jour- 
ney home. Father and the boys drove away 
this morning with the automobile and left 
you to take care of us!”’ 

“Then, mother, please do hand over the 
keys,’’ the boy answered, ‘‘because we have 
forgotten one of the family, Sary-Jane the 
beloved, and we shall probably cry all winter 
off and on, if we leave her alone in a freezing 
summer cottage!” 

“Oh, mother, never mind his teasing. 
Please, please let him get her,’ begged 
Cora. “He isn’t afraid, and he is a fast 
runner!” 

The boy grinned from ear to ear and held 
out his open hand. 

“Now, Arthur,” his mother cautioned, 
“be sure you lock the doors securely when you 
come out, and do not light a match, whatever 
you do!” | 

“Tt will be dark in the house, Art, because 
the shutters are on all the windows,” Cora 
assured him solemnly, “but I know exactly 
where Sarah Jane is. I put her to bed last 
night in her market-basket, all wrapped in a 
blanket to be ready to travel in the automo- 
bile with father and the boys and—and I 
have forgotten her all day until now! The 
basket is at the end of the davenport beside 
the door! Oh, you are the best boy!” 

The “best boy” flashed a smile at his 
mother, and with the keys in his pocket 
dashed away down the one street of the little 
village and into the woods beyond. There 
was only a light covering of snow on the 
ground, but the cottage seemed a lonely 
place that afternoon, with the sun going 
swiftly lower behind: the pine-trees. The 
cottage that had been so full of life and joy 
for a week was now dark and silent. 
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Arthur was glad that Cora would never 
believe how queer he felt when he put the 
key in the padlock of the storm-door and 
unlocked it. “I honestly did feel creepy,” 
he confessed afterward. 

Into the dark house he went, however, 
and was glad that Cora knew exactly where 
she left her treasure. As he lifted the -asket, 
Arthur heard a sound in the house. He felt 
like bolting, but it was his summer home and 
if anything was wrong there, it was his duty 
to find out. There was no time to run for 
neighbors to come and search the house. If 
anything could be done before the train left, 
Arthur was the one to do it. 

He listened. More sounds came from 
within the house; they seemed to be from the 
direetion of the kitchen. Dreadfully fright- 
ened by this time, the boy tiptoed toward the 
kitchen. The house was still warm and com- 
fortable, although the fire in the furnace was 
out. Even so, the boy fe't chilly. He went 
on through into the dark kitchen, where he 
discovered that the sounds came from the 
basement; something was bumping against 
the stair-door. 

Arthur knew that the door was locked, 
because his mother had sent him back at the 
last minute to slide in the bolt. As he stood 
leaning against the door, actually shaking 
with fear and uncertain what to do, a pitiful 
whine and a sad little bark spoke to him from 
the stairway. 

Back went the slide, open went the door, 
and in another second Arthur was cuddling 
his big brother’s puppy in his arms. 

“Oh, you poor little dog Dusty!” Arthur 


wailed. “You were almost left behind to 
starve and freeze to death! Oh, I wonder 
how it happened!” 


No one ever did understand exactly how 
Dusty happened to be left behind. Mother, 
Arthur, and Cora supposed that the big bro- 
ther had taken his treasured puppy in the 
automobile, as he had first planned, but 
the big brother had left him to be sent 
by express. Somehow the little dog escaped 
notice. 

“Perhaps,” Cora suggested, while she 
hugged her raggy Sarah Jane, “perhaps 
Dusty took.his naps and kept still at the wrong 
times to-day. Anyway, if Arthur hadn’t 
gone back, Dusty would have frozen to death 
and starved!” 

“Oh, please don’t talk about it,” begged 
Arthur, as he helped put the little dog in the 
basket in which Sarah Jane was to have 
traveled. ‘Please don’t! He will probably 
think we are cruel now when we give him to 
the expressman; but if it hadn’t been for your 
doll, Cora,”— 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, you mean,” 
Cora interrupted, “you dear old” — 

Arthur was glad the train arrived just then 
and the expressman took the basket with 
Dusty in it, while he turned to help mother 
with the baby. Arthur was sure that in 
another minute Cora would have hugged him 
and kissed him before everybody. Instead, 
Cora hugged and kissed Sarah Jane, and Ar- 
thur winked at his smiling mother just as the 
conductor said, 

‘All aboard?” 

“We are all aboard, sure enough,” Cora 
whispered to her family as she settled down 
for the delightful railway journey through pine 
woods back to her city home. 

“All aboard, alive and barking!” added 
Arthur, with a happy grin. 

[All rights reserved] 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


A. U. A. Nominations 


The nominating committee appointed by 
the President of the American Unitarian 
Association at the annual meeting in May, 
1922, desires to announce that it is pre- 
pared to receive suggestions of available 
candidates for nomination to the. follow- 
ing offices, viz.: president; a vice-president 
from each of the following districts, North- 
ern New England, Southern New England, 
Middle States, Southern States, Central 
West, Rocky ‘Mountain States, Pacific 
Coast, and Dominion of Canada; secre- 
tary; assistant secretary; treasurer; and 
six other directors, four of whom must be 
from New Bngland, one from the Middle 
and Southern States, and one from the 
Western States and Pacific Coast. 

All suggestions and correspondence 
should be addressed to the secretary and 
be in the hands of the committee not 
later than February 21. 


Evucene R. SHrPPeN, Chairman. 
James A. Farrurey, Secretary. 
17 Lakeville Pl., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


J. WINN Brown. 
H. C. HUrrstetTrer. 
Mrs. JouHn C. PERKINS. 


Echoes from the Spokesman 


On February 10, William L. Barnard, 
secretary of the Laymen’s League, started 
on a trip which includes visits to the 
chapters and churches in Atlanta, Ga., 
Charleston, 8.C., Jacksonville, Fla., and 
tentatively Orlando. In April the League 
will send Dr. Sullivan to the Southern 
Unitarian Conference in Louisville, and to 
New Orleans, La., for a two weeks’ preach- 
ing mission in the First Unitarian Church, 
with Rev. Miles Hanson of the First Church 
in Roxbury as his colleague. In Atlanta, 
Mr. Barnard will assist the new min- 
ister, Rey. Ernest J. Bowden, in the sery- 
ice of worship on February 18, and in the 
evening will show the two motion pic- 
tures “The Spirit of the Shoals” and “The 
Laymen Confer,’ followed by the illus- 
trated lecture “The Church in the Hearts 
of Men.” He will deliver the charge to 
the congregation at the installation, on 
February 21, of Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart 
as minister of the Unitarian chureh in 
Charleston. On the following evening 
the motion-picture and lecture program 
will be repeated as in Atlanta. Febru- 
ary 25 will find the secretary in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., assisting at the morning sery- 
ice and giving the lecture, without motion 
pictures, in the evening. 

Now and again a layman’s absence 
from church on Sunday morning and his 
failure to participate in the other ac- 
tivities of the church is explained by the 
familiar words, “I live too far from the 
ehurch.” It may therefore be of interest 
to hear the brief story of one Unitarian 
layman here repeated with literal accu- 
racy. On the second Sunday in January 
a college professor left his home with his 
wife and two children and rode eleven 
miles to his church. He arrived at ten 


o'clock, placed his children in the kinder- 
garten and then taught a class of young 
ladies. At eleven o’clock he was in his 
pew for the church service. At 12.20 he 
started back to his suburban home with 
his family. He had dinner, and in the 
afternoon came back to town, eleven miles, 
and called upon one of the families repre- 
sented in his class, spending the larger 
part of the afternoon with them. He then 
rode out to his home and had supper. 
After supper, he rode back to town, ush- 
ered and took up the collection at a Sun- 
day evening lecture in the church, and 
then for the third time rode out to his 
home. His record for the day was three 
trips to town, aggregating sixty-six miles, 
He attended Sunday-school, taught a 
class, attended the church service, made a 
eall in the interest of the church and 
Sunday-school, attended a lecture, and 
was one of the active workers in promot- 
ing the lecture. 

Two ministers arranged an exchange 
of pulpits on Sunday, January 14, with- 
out knowing what the weather was going 
to be on that date. The congregation as- 
sembled in the First Congregational 
Church, Providence, R.I., prepared to hear 
the minister of a Boston church. A few 
minutes before the service was to begin 
he had not appeared. Elisha O. Mowry, 
president of the Providence chapter, con- 
ferred with his predecessor, Perey W. 
Gardner. Mr. Gardner went to a tele- 
phone while Mr. Mowry entered the pul- 
pit and opened the service. Mr. Gardner, 
on learning that the train conveying the 
minister was two hours late, chartered 
an automobile, rushed to his office and ob- 
tained a copy of the sermon he had 
preached on Laymen’s Sunday in the 
Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 
dence. This was the sermon preached 
that Sunday morning in the First Church. 
The Boston minister arrived in time to 
ask the benediction. 


Comrades, Not Rivals 


The minister of the First Church and 
the minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Dedham, Mass., exchanged pul- 
pits one recent Sunday morning. On the 
day preceding the exchange the following 
notice appeared in the Dedham Transcript 
as a paid advertisement: 


A JOINT STATEMENT BY TWO MINISTERS 


As ministers of neighboring churches, be- 
lieving that the things we hold in common are 
greater than the things we hold in difference, 
we would take this opportunity of giving ex- 
pression to the faith that is in us. Our 
churches are bound together by the ties of a 
common ancestry. For almost two centuries 
our fathers worshipped under one roof, sang 
together the same hymns, joined in the same 
prayers, united in the same enterprises. With 
the lapse of years, moreover, it has become 
increasingly evident that we have a common 
future as well as a common past. We wor- 
Ship the same God, we acknowledge the same 
Master, we strive to cultivate within us the 
same Divine Spirit. We seek to serve this 
community with the same devotion, the same 
unselfishness. We are dedicated to the same 
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ideals of truth, and goodness, and beauty, and 
freedom, We would make this statement as 
ministers of these churches, because we wish 
it known to all men and women of Dedham 
that we are not representatives. of rival enter- 
prises, but comrades of a common quest. We 
aspire, God helping us, to be the friends of 
all who seek to make this community more 
worthy of its place in the kingdom of God. 
Grorce M. BurLer, -CHaruys R. Joy, 
Minister First Congrega- Minister First Church. 
tional Church. . 


The significance of this notice lies in the 
fact that the First Congregational Church, 
which faces the First Church from the 
other side of High Street in Dedham, was 
first organized by those who had with- 
drawn from the First Church in the days 
of the Unitarian controversy of the early 
nineteenth century, when Rey. Alvan Lam- 
son was called to the Dedham ministry. 
A bitter controversy arose because of 
differences in religious and doctrinal 
opinion, which was finally carried into the 
courts, inasmuch as it involved the ques- 
tion of the church property. The famous 
Dedham case was the result. It decided 
the issue in many communities all over 
New England. It appears that there was 
never any personal objection to Mr. Lam- 
son himself, and even during his ministry 
the bitter feeling between the two organi- 
zations died largely away. To-day there 
are few in either church who know what 
the old law-suit was about. The notice 
in the Transcript reflects the feeling not 
only of the ministers, but of the great ma- 
jority of parishioners in both churches. 
The editor of the Transcript comments 
upon this evidence of friendliness in an 
editorial entitled ‘A Sermon for To-day.” 
as follows: “If their private opinion were 
sought, the ministers of two of our lead- 
ing Dedham churches perhaps might tell 
us that they never will preach a. better 
sermon than that which adorns the first 
page of to-day’s Transcript. This is a 
modern-day message from the Mount 
which men on the street may instantly 
grasp. It breathes Christianity in terms 
of brotherly love, a spirit of fellowship 
which the world, rightly or wrongly, has 
seemed to miss in the atmosphere of the 
modern church. With the inspiring spec- 
tacle of dominant church pulpits arm in 
arm, and pews in harmonious alignment, 
the world has nothing much left for con- 
tention.” 


Supper and Election at Ithaca, N.Y. 


More than one hundred members of the 
parish at Ithaca, N.Y., attended the sup- 
per, which was followed by the annual 
meeting and election of officers, recently. 
Reports of the year’s work were given by 
Rey. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, pastor of the 
church; Mrs. Thomas J. Barker, presi- 
dent of the Alliance; Prof. O. G. Guerlac, 
president of the Laymen’s League; Prof. 
R. K. Richtmyer, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school; A. B. Robinson, president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union; 
William O. Kerr, treasurer; and E. G. 
Wyckoff, chairman of the parsonage com- 
mittee. The officers elected were: Treas- 
urer, William O. Kerr, re-elected; secre- 
tary, W. F. Fletcher; financial secretary, | 
Frank H. Hendryx; trustees—Mrs. A. B. 
Comstock, Lieut. William Barton, and 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Burr Keegan. Following the business 
meeting, Rey. Walter R. Hunt delivered 

an address. The Sunday-school orchestra 
gave several selections during the evening. 

The orchestra led also in community 
| singing. 

The Essex Conference 
The Hssex Conference will meet with 
the North Church, Salem, Mass., Sunday 
afternoon and evening, February 25. 


A Fitting Memorial 


The church at Winchester, Mass., dedi-: 
cated a memorial window, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 11, in memory of the late Miss Alice 

F. Symmes, a prominent church worker. 
) The window was given by friends of Miss 
Symmes. 


Certificates of Fellowship 


The Mid-Western Fellowship committee 
has issued certificates of fellowship to 
Rey. Fred Merrifield, Rev. A. Wakefield 
Slaten, Rey. James R. Palmer, and Rey. 
Carlyle Summerbell. Mr. Slaten is sta- 
tioned at the Third Church, Chicago, Mr. 
Palmer at Hinsdale, Ill., and Mr. Sum- 
merbell at Keokuk, Ia. 


A Community Mission 

The congregations of the four Protes- 
tant churches, Congregational, Methodist, 
Hpiscopal, and Unitarian, of Ware, Mass., 
are uniting in a mission to be conducted 
the last two days in February and the 
first two in March, with preaching each 
evening. The missioner will be Bishop 
Thomas F. Davies of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Diocese. : 


Points of Agreement 


Thursday evening, February 8, at the 
Center Methodist Church, Newton Center, 
Mass., Rey. George L. Parker, pastor of 
the Unitarian church, Newton Center, 
spoke on the subject, “How the Unitarians 

agree with the Methodists.” The general 
subject which is being discussed by the 
various ministers of Newton Center, is, 
“What We Have in Common.” 


Another Y. P. R. U. Federation 


Delegations of young people met Sun- 
day afternoon, February 11, at four 
o'clock, at the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass., for the purpose of forming an 
Hssex County Federation. The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss Ruth 
Goodwin, Marblehead; secretary, Miss 

* Ruth Thayer, Salem; treasurer, 
Helen Andrew, Beverly. A constitution 
and by-laws will be drawn up in the near 
future, and be voted on at the first meet- 
ing of the Federation to be held at Marble- 
head, Sunday, March 11. 


N 


Liberals but not Unitarians 


The following declaration of Prof. J. 
Gresham. Machen, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, makes an interesting distinc- 
tion between Unitarians and Liberals: 
“The Unitarians, especially the older Uni- 
tarians, were at least honest in their posi- 
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tion and did not seek to sail under false 
colors. They also believed in God, while 
some of the liberals practically rule God 
out of the universe. The root of modern 
liberalism is in naturalism, which is a 
denial of any creative work of God other 
than his creative work in the beginning. 
The chief rival of Christianity to-day is 
not Mohammedanism or Hinduism, but 
naturalistic liberalism.” Professor Machen 
sees a crisis of moment in the Christian 
Church. He calls it the third great crisis, 
the first having been in the second cen- 
tury, and the second in the Middle Ages. 
He predicts the ultimate triumph of ortho- 
doxy, but declares that the liberals domi- 
nate the evangelical church at present. 


Better Informed about Finances 


Sunday, February 4, the church at Con- 
cord, N.H., conducted an every-member 
eanvass, thirty-one canvyassers doing the 
work. Never before have so many persons 
contributed, or known so much about the 
finances of the church. The response was 
generous and gratifying. The parish was 
prepared for the canvass by the follow- 
ing notice in the church calendar: “Sun- 
day, February 4, is the day set for the 
Every-Member. Canvass. The solicitors 
will go out by twos, and the plan is to 
reach every member of the parish in the 
afternoon, between the hours of three 
and six o’clock. Plan to be at home, re- 
ceive them gladly, give liberally, and send 
them on their way rejoicing. Just re- 
member that it is your share of the reli- 
gious enterprise of Concord that you are 
financing. It is not charity that is being 
asked, but capital for character building.” 


Officers at West Newton, Mass. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the society of West 
Newton, Mass.: Irving H. Carpenter, 
clerk; Francis Newhall, treasurer; Leon 
B. Rogers, trustee; Alfred Haskell and Dr. 
Harold Chandler, members of the stand- 
ing committee; Rev. Paul 8. Phalen, Mrs. 
J. C. Jaynes, and William B. Baker, dele- 
gates the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. “Louis Fabian Bachrach retired as 
chairman of the standing committee and 
was succeeded by Maynard B. Hutchinson. 


Honoring the Alumni 


The Unitarian Ministerial Union will 
hold a meeting at Channing Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, Febru- 
ary 26, in honor of the class of 1872, Har- 
yard Divinity School. Four members of 
the class of 1872 will speak: Rey. Alfred 
Manchester, Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, Rey. 
David M. Wilson, and Francis G. Pea- 
body, D.D. 


Unitarian View of Coué 


Three ministers of Omaha, Neb., re- 
cently preached sermons on the same Sun- 
day on Dr. Coué’s philosophy. One of 
the ministers was Rev. Ralph BH. Bailey 
of the Unitarian Church, who took the 
subject, “Dr. Coué and Salvation.” He 
said: “The basis of Coué’s message is 
that in each life there are two selves, 
one, of whose thoughts, impressions, and 


‘activities the person is conscious, 


running through our 
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and 
one, of whose thoughts, impressions, and 
activities the person is not conscious. His 
thesis is that the self below the threshold 
of awareness is potentially a savior from 
many of the ailments and ills of human 
life. His effort is to help people to a 
clearer understanding of the ways in 
which to employ the béneficent potencies 
of the self.” 


Should Unitarians be Excluded? 


A newly formed council of the Protes- 
tant churches of Wilmington, Del., in- 
cludes ministers and laymen to the num- 
ber of seventy-five from the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist, and Friends 
denominations, but no one from the Uni- 
tarian Church. This exclusion of Unita- 
rians on the grounds that they reject the 
deity of Jesus, has aroused wide dis- 
eussion. In a published statement. Rey. 
W. A. Vrooman, minister of the Unitarian 
church, says: “We do not worship Jesus 
Christ as God, but are content to follow 
his example and commandment in using 
the Lord’s Prayer as the model of worship. 
When Unitarians are absent from any 
movement for the betterment of human 
life under the spiritual leadership of 
Christ, as a rule it is because they have 
not been invited. Probably they are not 
invited for the same reason that a clergy- 
man of this city refused to sit beside me 
a few months ago at a public dinner—be- 
cause I am a Unitarian. Thank God, I 
would rather be a Unitarian than a Chris- 
tian of that type.” 


Calendars on Unitarians 


Chureh calendars are saying interesting 
things about Unitarians: “Unitarians are 
commonly considered heretics. But cer- 
tainly there are fewer heretics among 
Unitarians than among people of other 
fellowships. The heretics nowadays are 
in the other churches. Attempts are 
being made to reyive  heresy-hunting 
among them. But the hounds are not 
fields. Our stand- 
ards are so simple and broad that great 
diversities can rally under them. Ours 
is the only durable kind of orthodoxy. 
Tt is a stream, not.a pool.”—Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Why I am a Unitarian: Because at the 
most critical time of a man’s life, when 
honestly seeking the truth, I found in 
Unitarianism understanding, sympathy, 
and help. Because it cleared away ob- 
structions and hindrances, and by thus 
giving freedom made possible a broader 
and deeper faith. Because it is open- 
minded, willing to learn, and to acknowl- 
edge and correct its errors. Because it is 
the religion of the vine, not the church 
of the rock. Because it does not stand 
for something, but moves with the advanc- 
ing life of men, Because it puts the su- 
preme emphasis where it ought to be put. 
upon what a man is and the way in 
which he lives. Because it considers en- 
thusiasm for bumanity superior to de 
nominational loyalty and sectarian zeal. 
Because its fellowship is open to all, and 
its ministers are free to say candidly 
what they really think. Because it gave to 
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me the religion of Jesus which had pre- 
viously been hidden by outgrown theologi- 
cal ideas. Because it is profoundly posi- 
tive and affirmative and enables me to 
believe more in men and in God. Because 
it makes religion not a reminiscence nor a 
tradition of a glorious past, but a present 
vital experience of the Living God, in the 
grasp of whose might, wisdom, and love 
we live. Because this assurance of God 
is a good thing to live by in this world 
and in any future world.”—fFrederic Gill, 
D.D., for thirty-one years minister of the 
church at Arlington, Mass. 

“The word ‘Sin,’ spelled with a capital 
‘S,’ is seldom found in the speech of Uni- 
tarians. Having rejected Satan as the 
ereation of an unenlightened mind, we 
hesitate to personify his attributes. In 
the same way, and for the same reason, 
we do not use the word ‘Evil,’ spelled 
with a capital ‘H,’ but we do talk about 
‘evils,’ and we do talk about ‘sins,’ both 
spelled with lower-case initial letters. We 
realize that sins are real things, even if 
Sin is not. And we all commit sins in 
greater or less degree. We do not always 
realize that fact, however, at least in all 
cases. We commit wnintentional sins, in 
a word, as well as intentional ones. Moral 
progress consists in discovering these un- 
intentional sins, and in preventing their) 
committal in future, quite as much as in 
overcoming our weakness in committing 
the old, too-well-known sins.”—The Dial, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Prohibition in Kansas 


Judge George H. Wark, Federal Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Director for Kansas, 
speaking recently before the WLaymen’s 
League of Topeka, declared that “propa- 


ganda pushed by an organized minority 
of the people, who for selfish purposes 
wish to discredit national prohibition, in- 
creases by just so much, enforcement of 
the Highteenth Amendment.’ He said that 
too many who are responsible leaders in 
the community, and who voted for prohi- 
bition, evidently did not vote for it for 
themselves. “Much of the liquor,” he 
said, “that is sold at exorbitant prices 
in Kansas, and is represented as genuine, 
is actually made up on the premises in 
cheap lots. If there were in this country 
a company making such poison to feed to 
livestock as many people are drinking, 
there would be very drastic laws enacted: 
to stop at once such manufacture.” 


New York League Meeting 


The February meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women was held Fri- 
day, February 2, at the First Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Mrs. Donnell, chairman 
of the social service committee, offered the 
following resolution, which was passed: 


Whereas, the Federal child labor law has 
been declared unconstitutional and thousands 
of children are unprotected in industry in 
many States, and whereas it appears that the 
only way to protect working children is 
through an amendment te the Constitution 
giving Congress the right to direct child labor, 
—we, the members of the New York League of 
Unitarian Women, representing 1,200 women, 
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urge those representing us in Congress to do 
all in their power for the speedy passage of 
the child labor measure now before Congress, 
known as “Senate Joint Resolution No. 232.” 


This resolution of the League to be sent 
to our Congressman in Washington. Mrs. 
Warner, former president of the Phila- 
delphia League, spoke of the proposed 
memorial to Mrs. Mary Davis, of which 
she is in charge. Mrs. Griffin made an 
appeal for the work in the South, and 
the collection taken for Southern indus- 
trial schools amounted to $65. 

As the chairs in the schoolrooms at 
Swansboro and Shelter Neck are not 

(Continued on page 19) 
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UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS 
A Book of Hymns for Heart, Home, Church 


335 Hymns and 115 Tunes, with Service Elements 


The tunes are nearly all old and famil- 
iar. The hymns are hymns of self- 
consecration, thankfulness, trust, lov- 
ing service to man, joyful faith in 
human progress and everlasting life, 
and warm communion between the 
child-soul and the indwelling Father- 
soul (25 by Whittier, 34 by Frederick’ 
L. Hosmer). 


A cut-leaf hymn-book,—the device 
which brings every hymn beneath the 
tune to which it sings. 

Cloth-bound, 25 cents a copy, postpaid 


An opportunity forsmall church groups 
to provide themselves with a hymn- 
book of rare quality at half-price. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTRE, CHICAGO, ILL. © 
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THE REGISTER’S — 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Strsee, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 

4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- _ 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounte for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


PLASKUL—A new game for children and their 
elders. Amusing and Instructive. Ask local. 
dealer for Plaskul, or send seventy-five cents to 
PLASKUL GAMB Co., Marietta, Minn. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT for sweethearts and 
friends. Aunt Hannah’s Genuine Adirondack 
Balsam Pillow. Sweet-scented, soothing. Picked 
fresh. 3-lb. pillow $1.25. Check with order. 
Mrs. Wm. Paynn, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 


new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
Send the new 
subscription now, with your. check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


e 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


scription is renewable. 


SELECT THE 
SUMMER 
- CAMP EARLY 


Parents should consider the one 
Camp best suited for their sons 
or daughters. 


Summer Schools and Camps will 
profit by advertising in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Summer season. advertising com- 


mences very soon. Get your 


advertising in early. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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fitted for the comfort and health of the 
pupils, Mrs. Griffin asked that each Sun- 
day-school present a suitable chair. 

The main subject of the day was “Our 
Fellowship Abroad.” The speakers were 
Mme. Sushila Devi of India, “Hinduism” ; 
Mr. W. E. Chino of China, “Confucian- 
ism”; Mr. P. O. Chough of Korea, “Bud- 
dhism’; Mr. A. Beijan of Persia, “Mo- 
hammedanism.” 

The next meeting of the League will be 
a luncheon given at West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York, Friday, March 2, at 
one o’clock. There will be addresses and 
music. . 


Correction 
The legacy of $500 included in the will 


of the late Lucy F. Brigham was left not 


to the Alliance of the church at Sterling, 
Mass., as reported, but to The Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Women, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


King’s Chapel Speakers 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning February 26: 
Monday, George T. Smart, D.D., Cam- 
bridge; Tuesday, Lee 8S. McCollester, D.D., 
Dean Crane Theological School; Wednes- 
day, Harris G. Hale, D.D., Brookline; 
Thursday, Rev. Harold EE. B. Speight, 


' King’s Chapel; Friday, Rey. Palfrey Per- 


kins, Weston. 


Trustee of Downing Fund 


‘Hon. William A. Foster, chairman of 
the prudential committee of the Second 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) of 
Concord, N.H., has been recommended by 
the Society to fill the place made vacant 
by the death of Gen. Frank S. Streeter 
as trustee for the Downing Trust Fund, 
the income of which the Concord parish 
administers for the benefit of the Unita- 
rian cause in the State. 


Corner-stone of Church 
at Toledo, Ohio, Laid 


The corner-stone of the new church at 
Toledo, Ohio, was laid Saturday, Febru- 
ary 3. The presence of the National Coun- 
cil of the Laymen’s League in a body 
gave the event significance. The celebra- 
tion began with a luncheon at the 
Woman’s City building attended by more 
than three hundred members of the con- 
gregation, out-of-town visitors, and 


. friends. “This is no empty formality,” 


said Alexander Smith, who was -acting 
as toastmaster. ‘We are once more dedi- 
eating ourselves to the cause of liberal 
religion, of truth at any cost, of freedom 
and of.service.” Charles H. Strong, presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League, in an ad- 
dress said: “The consecration of a Uni- 
tarian church such as this means more 
than a service in the church on Sunday 
morning. To-day these churches are con- 
Secrated more than ever before for a 
higher and nobler cause. They are con- 
secrated not only for the service of God. 
which is the supreme use, but consecrated 
for the upbuilding of the city into a clean 
and noble community as well.” 

“God doesn’t want weaklings,” declared 
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Ernest G. Adams. 
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“He doesn’t want willing to live and die for that plan.” 


people who are satiated with satisfying Rabbi Samuel J. Harris brought greetings 
their own material desires. He wants from the Jewish people of the city. Ar- 


people of vision who see His plan and are 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


BALTIMORE, MD., MARCH 23, 24, 25 


Notable addresses by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Rev. 


Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. Abram Simon, and others. 


Important discussion of future activities of the 


Federation. The Unitarian Church should be largely represented. For full program and other 
FRANK H. BURT, Secretary, 813 Barristers Hall, Boston 


information address 


news and articles. 
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CONFIDENCE 


This is a tribute to the confidence of the advertisers in these columns. 


People of vision who purchase space in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
do so because they believe in the publication—as the readers believe in the 


It is our purpose to continue to justify this confidence by so building the 
service of our advertising columns that our readers will have equal faith in 
responding to any advertising appearing in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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Proctor Academy. 


NOT EXCLUSIVE BUT LIMITED 


HERE is no spirit of exclusiveness either in 
the management or the school atmosphere of 


But our dormitory and class-room capacity force 
us to limit the number of students. 


It is our desire to make the school representative 


of our denomination, and to accept children from 


as many families, and from as wide a geographical 


area, as possible. 


But whether your boy or girl is admitted depends 


on you. 


If you want to make sure, apply mow for the 


next school year. 
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thur W. Stark, president of the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, wel- 
comed the out-of-town guests. At the 
elose of the luncheon the guests went to 
the site of the new church on Colling- 
wood Avenue and Bancroft Street, where 
there was a brief service led by Horace 
Westwood, D.D., minister of the church. 
After prayer by Rey. Hugh Foster of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church. singing. 
and the reading of a responsive service. 
the corner-stone was cemented into place 
by Mr. Strong. A benediction by Mr. 
Westwood completed the: ceremonies. 


Parish Letters 


They Divided the Mortgage 


NEwtTon CENTER, MAss.—The Unitarian 
Society. Rey. George Lawrence Parker: 
The annual meeting was held Friday eve- 
ning. January 19, in the new parish house. 
At 6.45 about-125 people sat down to a 
Supper served by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. W. F. Coan. The 
waiters and waitresses were the young 
men and women of the Hale Union. the 
young people’s organization of the church. 
During the supper the choir sang several 
selections. The treasurer’s report was 
given by F. T. Parks, and showed that all 
bills to date had been paid and a balance 
left in the treasury. A. Oram Fulton, 
chairman of the building committee, which 
has had in charge the reconstruction of 
the church, begun last March and now 
completed, reported in detail the progress 
of the building. His report showed that, 
in spite of the many changes not contem- 
plated in the original contract, the con- 
tract-price had been exceeded by only 
about $3,000, a small figure when com- 
pared with the total contract of $64,000. 
He reported that it was found necessary 
to assume a mortgage of about $18,000 in 
order to meet all rebuilding expenses and 
that this had been done. But a great for- 
ward step had been taken in arranging 
for the payment of this mortgage. A 
group of men of the church divided the 
amount of the mortgage and the time limit 
of the same and found that if taken in 
annual payments by each of them, the 
task was comparatively small. They thus 
underwrote the mortgage. asked others to 
share in the underwriting, and then ap- 
pealed to the congregation as a whole for 
such pledges. and any and all could make 
these pledges to run for five or ten years 
or less, as desired. Thus, begun by a 
group, the whole church was brought to 
share in the underwriting; and the amount 
pledged exceeded the mortgage by about 
$5,000. The church enters on its new year 
with courage because of this businesslike 
plan. Other reports were as follows: for 
the Sunday-school, James Kingman; for 
the St€bbins Alliance, Mrs. Fred D. Bond; 
for the Laymen’s League. Dr. 8S. C. Dal- 
rymple; for the Hale Union, Fred T. 
McGill, Jr. Mr. Parker spoke of present 


needs and of the religious work of the! 


ehurch. George F. Spalding addressed the 

meeting in a speech of good cheer and 

fellowship and A. L. Lewis reported the 

formation of a dramatic committee. The 
(Continued on page 21) 
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TRANSYLVANIA IN 1922 


O you know that Roumania is oppressing the people in the new territory ceded to 

her by the Peace Treaty? Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews—all alike, who 

are not Roumanians, are being oppressed and robbed, and unless Roumania establishes 
a just government there will be no permanent peace. 


Little known in this country until recently, Transylvania is one of the richest 
districts in Europe, a broad and most fertile plain surrounded with beautiful mountains, 
and on this broad expanse are rich cultivated fields, beautiful villages built around 
ancient churches, and a few considerable cities, among them ancient Torda and Cluj- 
Kolozsvar. The latter, before the war, was famed for its University and other institutions. 


The Report of the Commission, sent last summer to Transylvania by the 
American Unitarian Association and the American Committee on the Rights of Reli- 
gious Minorities, gives the facts—the life of the Transylvanian people is vividly told with 
amusing incident and narrative. It was compiled by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., with 
the assistance and advice of the other members of the Commission, Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Weston, Mass., Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, England, and Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight of Boston, Mass. 


176 pages. Published at cost, $1.00 postpaid 
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HOLDING THEIR OWN—PLUS! 


Laymen’s Sunday, the greatest demonstration of its kind in recent 
years, was ‘“‘reduced to insignificance’’ by Young People’s Sun- 
day in Lincoln, Nebraska, according to the layman who preached 
the sermon at the earlier service. 


‘‘For the first time in my twenty-five years’ association with the 
church here,’’ he writes, ‘‘the motive power of the young is 
predominatingly in evidence. Hitherto we have had difficulty 
to hold our own children as against the livelier and more 
emotional appeals of the other churches—or of no church at all. 


‘Now we keep our own and get many more.’’ 


Young People’s Sunday was observed in 190 Unitarian churches. 
In ninety-five of them the young people took entire charge of 
the service of worship. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


: MAY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 


nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy -was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 
LONDON PARIS CAIRO 


NEW YORK JERUSALEM 
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(Continued from page 20)- 
evening closed with a-hymn which brought 
to an end an earnest and helpful annual 


DR. JOBL H. METCALF z 


meeting. The following officers were will take a limited party to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the 
elected for the ensuing year: Executive Rhine, France, and England, sailing for Naples June 20, on a trip of 67 days. 
committee: Charles P. Powers, A. L. . Send for itinerary to 

Lewis, Frank L. Richardson, Mrs. J. C. 8. 171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Taber, Mrs. T. 8. Widger, A. O. Fulton; 
clerk, W. F. Coan.; treasurer, F. T. Parks. 


Trained Sunday-school Teachers 

BaLTimMoReE, Mp.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. H. F. Burns: The church 
held its annual meeting Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 16.° About seventy-five persons dined 
together, after which there were reports A A [ 
of the yarious organizations of the church nN ed Or d 
and the-election of officers for the new 
year. It was voted to increase the num- 
ber of trustees from nine to eleven,—two y 
of these, the registrar and treasurer, to W orthy | urpose 
be elected annually, the others, one-third 


each year for a term of three years. 


Judge Alfred 8. Niles, retiring president ate : 
of the board, was not, according to the There are on our mailing-list at the present 


Ree eo cletble Tor re-election time fourteen individuals and institutions who have 
for one year. The trustees elected were 


Daniel Willard, H. D. King, and Miss received THE REGISTER for some time through 


Sophie Pitt for one year;. Mrs. Francis g : a 5 

- M. Jencks, Adam Hazlett, and F. W. Wood the kindness of a friend. Owing to the death of 
for two years; Thomas C. Corner, Thomas Fe al : by is b 
Weiser and RH. Tillman for three the donor, or for various other reasons, these sub- 


years. Forty-six new members were aes 
added last year. A budget of $14,641.17 scriptions have run out. 
was met, with a small balance. Most 

significant in the work of the year was THE REGISTER has no fund at the present 
the organization of a School of Religion hi ie ill bl 5 A ki LY 
with Miss Marguerite Emilio as director, which will enable it to send the paper to these 
and trained teachers paid for their sery- & y 

ice. This school which has been in opera- people unless other friends of THE REGISTER 
Pee rcs Months hasan. enrollment and of the church will take up this good work. 

of sixty-six pupils with ten teachers and 

officers. Second in importance is the or- 

_ganization of the young peoplé’s society, There are two Homes for Aged People -on 
following a visit by Miss Aborn of the i iF an f hi gees’ h 2 d f 
Young People’s Religious Union. This so- the list—some oj their inmates have been readers o 
ciety starts with eighteen members, and 

with a definitely outlined program of a THE REGISTER for TREY a VERKS- We hope 
religious, social, and philanthropic char- that through the generosity of a few of our 
acter. This organization has voted to : 5 

readers these people will continue to receive THE 


REGISTER and will not be deprived of the 


pleasure it gives them. 


wear the name Jared Sparks Guild in 
memory of the first minister of the church. 
The officers are: ©. Gordon Post, Jr., 
president; , Mason §S. Noyes, secretary; 
Miss Eleanor T. Renshaw, treasurer ; Miss 
Marion H. Hall and Melvin L. Welke, . . 
executive committee. The Laymen’s For those who feel moved to answer this 


NOE Be idan appeal a blank is provided below; a special sub- 


during the year to the consideration of 
eR ae, Cee. BEES, scription rate of three dollars will be made for this 


having speakers who are particularly pre- 
pared to, give information, and members of worthy purpose. 
the club are asked to make especial prep- 7 THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 
Pt aration for the meetings. The program 
is renewing and quickening the interest es ee oe eee eee 
and encouraging attendance. The Alli- 
ance is earnestly supporting the work of SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
the young people in the church, and the 
soe of Religion, to which it recently THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
voted $200. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Advance in all Departments I will take... wwusueSubsctiptions to THE REGISTER et $3.00 each to 
_ Uxpripgr, Mass.—Unitarian Church, be sent in accordance with your appeal in THE REGISTER of February 22. I am 
Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen: The season has 
had many enthusiastic activities. The 
Sunday-school adopted the Beacon Course 
in the autumn. As a result, a helpful 
religious education institute for the 
churches of this locality was held in Hope- 


. (Continued on page 22) 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


No man has any 
more right to make 
personal profit the 
chief end of life 
than Jesus Christ had. 


(Continued from page 21) 
dale by Dr. Lawrance and Dr. Buck. As 
a contest to stimulate attendance at the 
echureh school, an airplane race was 
adopted. Credits for church attendance 
on the part of older pupils, and for Bible 
verses on the part of younger ones, have 
been effective. A competent singing in- 
structor was engaged for ten weeks to 
prepare for the Christmas concert, in 
which about fifty people, old and young, 
took part. The rehearsals were held Sun- 
days at five o’clock, with refreshments 
served at six, so that all might remain over 
for the evening service. A Christmas enter- 
tainment was also held, in connection with 
the Women’s Alliance, and a play, “Holy 
Night,” was presented with much artistic 
effect. The Alliance held a reception for 
the public-school teachers of Uxbridge, 
and another reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Wintersteen. On the latter occasion 
three other ministers of the town were 
present. The vestry was attractively 
decorated, and an orchestra provided 
music. The fair was held. in November, 
with supper in the vestry, and sale and 
play in the Town Hall. The Town Hall 
was transformed into a place of beauty, 
with hundreds of paper chrysanthemums 
which had been made by young ladies of 
the parish. More than $770 was cleared. 
The Laymen’s League is averaging an 
attendance of one hundred at its monthly 
meetings, where supper, singing, and 
speaker are the order of the evening. 
Such speakers as Governor Lake of Con- 
necticut, President Gow of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, and Harold 
Willis of Weston have been on the pro- 
gram. On Laymen’s Sunday, members of 
the League took charge of the service. A 
special quartet provided music. Ernest 
G. Adams preached the sermon. The at- 
tendance at this service was 142, sixty-five 
of whom were men. The League plans to 
hold a Sunday evening forum meeting 
once a month. In November it engaged 
the Masonic Quartet from Worcester to 
come for a Sunday evening service, to 
which the Masons of the town were spe- 
cially invited. The attendance at this 
service was 247. The Young People’s 
Religious Union has charge of Sunday 
evening motion-picture services, which 
are held about three times a month. On 
Christmas- morning, representatives of 
this group went to the town farm with 
gifts for the residents, and sang Christ- 
mas carols while there. In the evening 
a sleighride party was held. A candle- 
light service has been held twice, once 
on New Year’s Eve as a watch-night 
service. On Young People’s Sunday, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN} PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

It was established by Unita- 
rians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 

It must be supported by Unita- 
Tians. 

Its work is curtailed to-day by 
lack of funds. 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M,D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. ‘Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. . 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 28. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locgs, President. E, A. Cnurcu, Treasurer. 


a 


.fornia, including summer sessions. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
Ideal year- 
round climate: Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. © 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON li, MASS. 


members of the Young People’s Religious 
Union conducted the entire service. Miss 
Elizabeth Andrews, a high-school senior, 
preached a direct and sincere sermon. 
The young people served the January 
supper for the Laymen’s League and. 
cleared about $75 toward expenses of 
delegates to Star Island next summer. 
All the work of the church is marked by 
a spirit of co-operation and loyalty. The 
Sunday morning attendance is averaging 
more than 100 persons, 40 per cent. of 
whom are men. On Christmas Sunday, 
nearly half of the congregation remained 
for the communion service. 


Deaths 


ENDICOTT.—Passed to the spirit life at 
her home, 16 Broadway, Beverly, Mass., after 
an illness of eighteen years, Miss Margaret 
Endicott. 

Miss Endicott came of a family of stanch 
Unitarians, and was herself, previous to her 
illness, an active and devoted member of the 
First Parish Church in Beverly and a life 
member of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Her religion was most real to her and 
led her to a wide interest in local charity. 
During the years of sickness she was a true 
optimist and a most patient and heroic 
sufferer. A host of friends who never forgot 


her bright and sweet life feel her loss and 
cherish her memory. She leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Howard Charles Gale of Beverly, and two 
brothers, Arthur L. Endicott of Brookline and 
John Endicott of Detroit. The funeral service 
was conducted at her late home, the brother- 
in-law, Rev. Howard Charles Gale, officiating. 


WHITEMORE.—Passed away at her home, 
11 Abbotsford Road, Brookline, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 38, of pleuro-pneumonia, Mrs. Laura A., 
widow of Rey. J. Herman Whitemore. 


a a a 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Reported to the Massachusetts Insurance Department as of December 31, 1922 
The Total Resources, or Assets, amounted to $268,075,903.41 
Comprising $23,939,266.89 in United States Liberty Bonds 
$130,078,119.89 in Mortgages on Farms $33,084,113.79 in Railroad Bonds 
9,113,000.00 in the other first-class Mortgages 22,458,027.97 in Municipal Bonds 
22,278,445.72 in Loans on Company’s Policies 27,124,929.15 in other Legal Assets 

Of these Resources there was set aside as a liability to cover the Reserves 
required by law on Policies in Force, the sum of < ie : : ; 236,792,105.00 
And also there was set aside for all other defined liabilities (including 
$5,640,000 for the full year’s apportionment of Surplus Returns to Policy- 
moraers ior 1923) the’sum of .° «.- . ; : ‘ : ; : 12,303,279.62 
Leaving as Surplus Assets for General Emergency Protection . ; 3 18,980,518.79 

These funds make secure the policies of some 3,250,000 individuals who are the owners of the 

funds and for whom they are held in trust. These policyholders are insured in this Company 

for $1,668,847 ,668. 

But these funds do more than secure the policies; they are daily in use for the public welfare. 

The Liberty Bonds held are the living evidence of the support which the policyholders gave to 

our Country in financing our war. 


Mortgages on farms and on other real estate, bonds of States, Cities, Counties, and Town- 
ships, of Public Service Corporations, of Railroads, assist in the production and transportation 
of food and other commodities, and in other activities of our nation’s life. 


Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries, for death, endowment, and other claims, ~ 
reached $25,080,474.17 for the year, or $83,601 per working day. 


’ Since organization in 1862 the payments to policyholders aggregate $292,858,962. 
In every essential element—new business written, income, assets, surplus—there was a strong 


and consistent gain in 1922. 


President: WALTON L. CROCKER.  Vice-Presidents: Robert K. Eaton, John L. Wakefield, Fred E. Nason, Elbert H. 


- Brock. Actuary: L.H.Howe:~ Secretary: Charles J. Diman. ~ Treasnrer: Frank R. Robinson. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS—John L. Wakefield, William H. Wellington, Walton L. Crocker, Elwyn G. Preston, Edward 


F. Woods, George S. Smith, Charles L. Ayling, Robert K. Eaton, Charles F. Adams, Louis K. Liggett, Paul E. 
Fitzpatrick, Ernest B. Dane, Howard Coonley, Fred E. Nason, George R. Nutter, Thomas M. Devlin. 


Customs Inspector: “What have you to 
declare?” Returning Passenger: “I de- 
clare that I am glad to get back.”—Judge. 


Stenographer (in newspaper office) : 
“It’s terribly warm in here.” Office Boy: 
“Speak to the circulation manager.”— 
Penn State Froth. 


“Why did they select the stork to couple 
with the doctor? Why not the eagle or 
the owl?’ “The stork is the bird with the 
biggest bill.”—Kansqas City Star. 


Magistrate: “Last time you were here 
I told you I hoped never to see you again.” 
Delinquent: “Yes, sir, I know, sir—but I 
eouldn’t get the constable to believe me!” 
—Passing Show. 


“Where do you hear such 
language? I forbid you to use it.” Young 
Pat: “Well, Kipling uses it.” Bridget: “I 
don’t care if he does. Don’t play with 
him any more.”’—Aiwanis Kronicle. 


Bridget : 


An enterprising reporter asked a tele- 
phone operator in a public pay-station 
about the unusual people she must meet. 
“Yes,” she said, “every once in a while 
one of them will say, ‘Thank you.’” 


“You sold me a car about two weeks 
ago.” “How do you like it?’ “I want 
you to tell me everything you said about 
that car all over again. I’m getting dis- 
couraged.’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Albert’s mother had been watching him 
squirm as he studied his next church 
lesson. Finally she asked: “What is the 
matter, Albert?’ ‘Oh, mother,’ he burst 
out, “this catechism is awfully hard. 
Isn’t there a kittychism I could study?’ 


A severe critic, speaking of a work in 
terms which at first appear flattering, 
said: “There is a great deal in this book 
which is new, and a great deal that is 
true.” Then he added, “But it unfortu- 
nately happens that those portions which 
are new are not true, and those that are 
true are not new.”—Gillette Blade. 


“Sam, yo’ sho’ has got de easiest job I 
knows of, ridin’ aroun’ on dat thing [a 
farm tractor] all day long!” “Easy job! 
Me! Man,—yo’ don’ know dis machine 
has forty horse-power, does yo’? An’ fur- 
thermo’ yo’ don’ know when I’se whappin’ 
dem forty horses dey is pullin’ an’ pullin’ 
—who yo’ think holds dem forty horses 
back ?’—Life. 


A member of an actors’ club tells of a 
player who, after enacting one part for a 
great many years, one night forgot his 
lines. When the actor came off, his man- 
ager was waiting for him in the wings. 
“It’s a curious thing,” said he, “that you 
are not letter-perfect in that part by now. 
You have been doing it for nearly twenty 
years.” “Well,” retorted the player, ‘do 
you expect me to remember it forever ?”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


In a Pacific Coast town there had 
been a slight earthquake shock, and 
Messrs. Clancy and Callahan had both 
felt it. ‘Patrick,’ said Mr. Callahan, 
solemnly, “what did ye think whin first 
the ground began to trimble?’ “Think?” 
ejaculated Mr. Clancy, with scorn. 
“What man that has the use of his legs 
to run wit’ and his lungs to roar wit’ 
would be after thinkin’ at a toime like 
thot ?”’—American Legion Weekly. 
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~ TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOUT THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


' You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN: SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Will Not 


In use for fifty years is proof that Spot or 


it is the best. All grocers sell it. 
Streak 


Free Samples Mailed 
ADAM PFROMM & CO. 
Clothes 


Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street - - Philadelphia 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SECOND 


und | heological Books 


WRITE TO SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
Over 50,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
WE BUY AND SELL 
Correspondence Solicited 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE ® 


& 82 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW “YORK CITY 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


or Baptist Convention at Stockholm will be given an 
organizer of a party of five. Price $750 to $1,300. 
No Extras—Hstablished 1900. 

BABCOCK TOURS 


13 HALSEY STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUEEIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Bal) field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course, 85 girls. 12 teachers. 

PP JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
“ MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Principa 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New _ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Editorials 23.04) 5 eee 170 
Correspondence 
From One who knows Prisons; A Name: Memo- 
riesiand Sentiment, . 2... 3 + . . «= saa 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Subject, “Roumania Oppresses her New Posses- 
sions,” Rey. Louis C. Cornish. Service, 11 a.m. 
All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
Service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road, (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Iidward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 A.mM., Church School, 11 a.mM., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
Inont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, 11 a.m. 
Open daily 9-4. Noon Services daily except 
holidays. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D, minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Haster. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. 


Marriages 


At Middleboro, Mass., February 14, 1923, by 
Rey. A. W. Littlefield, at the home of the 
bride» Miss Edith Whitman and Mr. Henry A. 
Dickerman of Taunton, Mass. 


FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 


Andividual Cups 
Cx Serv 3 Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 


= “ Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Cc. Box 515 Lima, Ohio. 


